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NOTE. 

Comparatively little is known with certainty respecting the 
first thirty-six years of the life of Myles Standish. In dealing 
with this period the author of the following story has used 
the license of probability and inference to supply the deficiency 
of accredited facts. The latter portion of the story — from the 
departure of Standish to America to his death — is in substan- 
tial agreement with the original records of the New Plymouth 
colony. In connection with these records it is interesting to ^ 
observe that the chief source of information — the manuscript 
of Governor Bradford's account of the " Mayflower's ** 
voyage and the history of the Plymouth Plantation — was 
on May 26th, 1897, transferred to the custody of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, after resting for more than 
a century in the library of the Bishop of London at 
Fulham. How the manuscript found its way to Fulham is 
only matter of speculation. Bishop Bloomfield permitted a 
copy to be taken and printed in 1856, and last year a fac- 
simile was produced for a limited number of subscribers. 
The following extract from the manuscript suggests the high 
esteem in which the writer held our hero : " This year (1686) 
Capt. Myles Standish expired his mortal life. He was a gen- 
tleman bom in Lancashire and was heir apparent unto a great 
estate of lands and livings surreptitiously detained from him ; 
his great-grandfather being a second or younger brother from 
the house of Standish. In his younger time he went over 
into the low countries and was a soldier there and came ac- 
quainted with the Church at Leyden and came over into New 
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England with such of them as at the first set out for the 
planting of the plantation of New Plimouth, and have a deep 
share of their first difficulties and was always very faithful to 
their interest. He growing ancient became sick of the stone 
or stranguary whereof, after his suffering of much dolorous 
pain he fell asleep in the Lord and was honorably buried at 
Duxbury." 
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THE EXPLOITS OF 

MYLES STANDISH. 

CHAPTER L 

FROM CHILDHOOD TO YOUTH. 

Rural Lancashire — Robbed of an inheritance — ^The Stan- 
dishes in war and as faithful Catholics — The " Lancashire 
Plot ** — The Golden Age— Myles's School-days — Choosing a 
Vocation — "Seeing London" — Eager for action — Stories from 
the wars — The little lieutenant sets off for the Netherlands. 

Lancashire has the honour of sending to America 
the first real pioneer soldier who intended to remain 
there — a soldier of grit, of sterling merit — one who 
would stick to his guns to the last gasp. On the 
.London and North- Western Railway, one hundred 
and ninety-three miles from Euston, there is a little 
station called Standish, about four miles north of 
Wigan. In the sixteenth century, long before the 
district was honeycombed with collieries and 
weighted with factory chimneys, the walk between 
the two places had rural and picturesque attractions 
for the lover and his lass and the honest burgher 
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and his spouse. In those far-off days, when may- 
blossom and wild rose decked the borders of the 
winding lanes, and the skylark sprang merrily to- 
wards the gates of the sun, a lad, with brown hair 
and chubby face, might have been seen exploring 
hedgerows and coppice, nutting and berrying, or 
angling in the waters of the Douglas or the Yarrow. 
This lad, Myles Standish, was a cadet of an old 
Lancashire family of that name, divided into two 
branches, the Standishes of Standish Hall, and the 
Standishes of Duxbury Hall, only a short distance 
separating the two residences. It was to the latter 
branch that Myles belonged. He was bom about 
1584, although some authorities give 1565, thus 
adding nineteen years to his age. Baptismal re- 
gisters were not preserved with so much care in 
those days as they are now, and the register that 
ought to contain the name of Myles docs not con- 
tain it. This deficiency may be owing to the 
ravages of time, but most likely to the tampering 
fingers of certain persons who had in their possession 
many broad acres to which Myles and his immediate 
ancestors were entitled. These tampering fingers 
went to work as late, it is thought, as the present 
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century, using pumice-stone to erase the name of 
Myles, and so effectually preventing his heirs from 
proving their claim to rich estates. The pumice- 
stone had rubbed out the names opposite the years 
1584 to 1586, and so rubbed away an income of 

r 

;^ 1 00,000. 

Possibly Myles made some attempt in early life 
to obtain his rights ; but, getting sick of the task, or 
lacking money to pursue it, he left his descendants 
to renew the litigation, if they chose to do so. A 
clause in his will, made only a short time before he 
died, runs thus : — " I give unto my son and heir 
apparent, Alexander Standish, all my lands as heir- 
apparent by lawful descent in Ormskirk, Boscough, 
Wrightington, Maudsley, Newbury, Croxton and in 
the Isle of Man, and given to me as right heir by 
lawful descent, but surreptitiously detained from me, 
my grandfather being a second or younger brother 
from the house of Standish of Standish." But 
Myles's loss of income was America's gain, for 
foreign countries would probably never have 
attracted the young Englishman had he succeeded 
in obtaining his rights. 

The supposed derivation of the name " Standish " 
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is Singularly characteristic of that member of the 
family whose story is told in these pages. In the 
old parish church of Chorley the name "Milo 
Standanaught" (Stand«at-nothing), is said to appear, 
and there is reason for assuming that this was the 
original name of the family. Passing from mouth 
to mouth — when writing was little in vogue, and 
chiefly confined to monks and priests — the name 
might easily get corrupted to " Standaught." From 
** Standaught " it might have been altered in con- 
versation to " Standaush," and, finally, to " Standish." 
The last change would occur when the art of 
writing had become a general acquisition, and 
would therefore render "Standish" permanent. 
The Christian name (Miles = Lat,^ a soldier) is also 
appropriate, and if ever a man unconsciously shaped 
his character and career in conformity with the 
names he bore it was Myles Standish. 

There have been several soldiers in the house 
from which Mylcs sprang. A Sir Ralph Standish 
won honours at Agincourt, and was slain in France 
in the service of Henry VI. Sir Alexander Standish 
was made a baronet for his heroism in the battle of 
Hutton Field, in Scotland, in 1482. It was a Ralph 
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(or John) Standish who gave the finishing stroke to 
Wat Tyler when Richard II. went out to meet the 
rebel band in Smithfield. Captain Thomas Standish 
fell, fighting for the king, at Manchester during the 
Civil Wars, and another Ralph Standish was taken 
prisoner at Preston when serving the Pretender. 

The family had long and persistently adhered to 
the Catholic faith. Henry Standish, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and a member of the Franciscan order, 
sided warmly with Queen Katharine during the 
divorce proceedings of her husband, Henry VIII., 
and there was a John Standish who wrote a book 
against the Reformation. After the fall of James 1 1, 
the family remained his stout supporters, and at 
Standish Hall was hatched the " Lancashire Plot " 
(1694) for replacing him on the throne. When 
warrants were issued for the arrest of the chief 
conspirators, William Standish absconded, and 
although a reward was oflTered for his apprehen- 
sion he successfully eluded discovery. The Hall 
was searched by the warrant officers, and Mistress 
Standish tried in vain to put them off the scent, 
for they found, secreted up a chimney, a quantity 
of weapons, which, it was alleged, were intended 
for use in the projected rising. 
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The earlier date, 1565, which some set down as 
the year of Myles's birth, seems to have been 
fixed upon in order to account for certain 
passages in his career; but the later one, 1584, to 
which the majority of authorities lean, bears the 
stamp of greater probability, and will be our start- 
ing-place in this story. In the year of Myles's birth 
Shakespeare had most likely just arrived in London. 
The works of Spenser, Bacon, and many other 
writers were being widely read. Raleigh had just 
returned from the New World, to make Elizabeth 
a present of Virginia, and to spur on the ambition 
of adventurers to explore, discover, and colonize. 
When Myles was four years old, both Protestants 
and Catholics snatched up pike, bow, and harque- 
buse to defend their country against the impertinent 
claims of the Spanish Don, and, aided by the winds 
of heaven, scattered the " Invincible Armada." Be- 
fore the coming of the Spanish galleons, Elizabeth 
had been trying to stamp out Popish sedition ; and 
soon after the repulse of Spain, she attempted to 
put down the Puritan Separatists, because they 
objected to some of the forms and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, and preferred to meet by 
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themselves for reading the Scriptures and for 
worship. Many of these Puritans were sent to 
prison, and several were hanged at Tyburn and 
other places. The nineteen years from the date of 
Myles*s birth to the death of the queen was a busy 
and exciting time in England, and this monarch's 
reign forms the most interesting and brilliant 
chapter in English history, except that of Victoria. 
There is no reliable record, so far as is known, of 
the early years of Standish. We know nothing 
even about his father and mother, and all that can 
be done to fill up the gaps in this portion of his life 
is to make probability and inference take the place 
of missing facts. As he grew up from childhood to 
youth he heard in the old home what was going 
on in England, and what England was doing 
abroad. The valiant deeds of English soldiers in 
foreign lands — and Holland in particular — the dis- 
coveries and maritime adventures of Raleigh, Drake, 
Frobisher, Fitch, Raymond, Lancaster, Cavendish, 
and others ; the great victory over Spain ; the 
stirring events in France and Holland ; the 
assassination of William of Orange ; all this would 
tend to rouse a desire in the youth to take an 
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active part in the affairs of the world, and prove 
himself worthy of the name of Englishman. 

He may have been sent for his education to 
Oxford or Cambridge, or more likely to one of the 
grammar schools in the district — Manchester, Bolton 
or elsewhere. His later life gives evidence of some 
proficiency in languages, doubtless attained after 
leaving England. When school-days came to an 
end the question arose with him and his parents 
what was to be his future vocation. His father 
promised him a small annual allowance, sufficient 
for his support ; but idleness did not agree with the 
young man's natural disposition. He decided he 
would not remain at home, or stay in London and 
join the gay throng on the fringe of the court He 
wanted a life of action — he was bent on seeing the 
world and engaging in its turmoil and strife. 

Whilst in London, putting up at one of the inns 
in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street, trying to fix 
on an occupation, he visited the Globe and the 
Fortune Theatres, paying his twopence for admis- 
sion to the gallery, or perhaps a shilling for the 
privilege of taking a place in the "lords' room," 
rubbing shoulders with court dandies, and watch- 
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ing with delight the performance of Shakespeare's 
plays. He went to see the Zoological Gardens at 
the Tower, the monuments of Westminster, and 
paid his penny for a view of London from the 
damaged steeple of St. Paul's. He mixed with the 
fine folk shopping on London Bridge, or in Cheap- 
side ; looked in at the famous " Mermaid," and 
strolled up Holborn, for the gardens and fresh air. 
Not the smallest attractions for him were the 
numerous fencing schools, and the archery practice 
in the fields around London. 

But what delighted him most of all were the 

stories of deeds of daring on land and sea of 
English soldiers and sailors. Wherever men 

gathered — at sports, amusements, the dinner-tables 
of taverns, in the nave of St. Paul's, in the streets 
and on the river — the stories of adventures at sea, 
and of stirring exploits at the wars passed from 
one to another, and formed leading topics in the 
conversation of the day. The siege of Ostend was 
in progress — it commenced in 1601 — and hundreds 
of Englishmen were being mowed down. For 
many years war had been going on in the Nether- 
lands between the Dutch and the Spaniards. 
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England had helped the Dutchmen again and 
again. As far back as 1572, ''martial men»who 
spent their time at home in idleness,** says Camden 
^ b^an to flock into the Low Countries out of Eng- 
land." In 1585 an expedition, under the Earl of 
Leicester, was sent over by Elizabeth, and down to 
1609 numerous ''martial men," sometimes singly 
and sometimes in small companies, went over to win 
honour, wounds, or death. And now from Ostend 
came tales of heroism and daring, of hairbreadth 
escapes, of slaughter and reprisal, of the deeds of 
Sir Francis Vere, Sir Edward Cecil, Sir John Ogle, 
Sir Jdm Fairfax, and last, but not least in interest, 
of the plucky Comishman, John Carew, " who, in a 
sally, having his arm taken oiTby a piece of ordnance, 
and carried a good way from him, whilst his fellows 
lamented his mishap, took it up with an undaunted 
courage, and without all sense of pain, brought it 
into the town in his other hand, and, showing it to 
the surgeon, cried, ' Behold the arm which to-day 
at dinner served my whole body ! ' " 

More men were still wanted in Holland, and 
young Standish's blood was fired to take part in 
the conflict, and win his spurs in emulating the 
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deeds of his brave countr}'men. A life of adven- 
ture, of wars' alarms — a chance of giving the 
haughty Spaniard a taste of his steel, and avenging 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney — a desire to get out 
of England, where he and his father had been 
robbed of their rights — all these things weighed 
with him. His mind was made up — he would go ; 
and when Standish had formed a decision he was 
. not to be turned from its execution. 

Unable to restrain his ardour, or check his resolve, 
the friends of Standish discussed the situation, and, 
lest the youth should hurry off to the wars as a 
common soldier, made the most of their influence 
at court, and procured for him a lieutenancy in 
her Majesty's forces on the Continent. Standish 
was young — only eighteen — to be appointed lieu- 
tenant, and to be despatched, raw and inexperi- 
enced, to command a " band " at the seat of war. 
But there were no strict regulations and limitations 
of age in those days as in the days of Victoria ; in 
fact, the only hard-and-fast regulation existing at 
that period, lay in the method of forming an army 
when her Majesty required one. The royal man- 
date must be obeyed. If volunteers could be 
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enroll)^ so ; it^uch the better ; but, failing a 
sufficient number of volunteers, the deficiency was 
inadeyup.by forcible impressment The officers 
employed in' this service made inroads on the scum 
of London and of other towns, and visiting the 
gaols, collected gangs of ruffians, rogues, and 
jthieves, . and transformed them, nolentcs volentes^ 
into troops of the vestal queen. Capable and 
industrious young men, who happened to come 
]Mrithin thdr clutches, were powerless to resist im« 
pressment, except by means of the ^ silver key.** 
.* As soon as Standish obtained his commission he 
submitted to a brief and rough-and-ready military 
training, extending only to a week or two, and 
then, leaving the. attractions of court and town 
behind him, set off to join in the fray. 
- Let us try to picture the young lieutenant as he 
steps on board a naval craft at Greenwich or 
Gravesend, with the banner of St. George floating 
at the main. A young man of eighteen, consider- 
ably below the average height, perhaps not more 
than fotir feet six inches, a chubby face still, a 
little brown hair on the upper lip and chin, fine 
large dark-blue eyes, with hot temper flashing in the 
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corners, muscles well developed, features denot- 
ing firmness, candour, honesty — clothed in doublet, 
breeches, jack-boots and velvet cap, a sword 
dangling at his side (his armour is packed away in 
his sea-chest) — and this is the little lieutenant in 
the service of the most renowned and victorious 
Princess Elizabeth, exciting no little surprise, and 
perhaps amusement, at his smallness of stature, as 
he steps on board with a determined, jaunty air — a 
full-fledged officer, prepared to take the command 
of a " band " of two hundred men at his captain's 
bidding. That low stature must not prejudice us 
in estimating the youth's capabilities and character. 
Many of the most distinguished soldiers have been 
little men — our own valiant commander-in-chief for 
instance. Nothing but "glorious uncertainty" 
faces him ; he may be shot down at the first sortie 
from Ostend and never have a chance of trying his 
muscles against the Spaniards, or he may rise, by 
courageous deeds, to honour and renown, and 
receive a knighthood from the great queen's hands. 
Not the remotest idea enters his head that he is 
destined to take a conspicuous part in the founding 
of the American republic 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SIEGE OF OSTEND. 

Fighting for a sandbank — A motley mass of "martial 
men " — " On her beam-ends " — Carnival of plunder and 
death — A human wall — The little lieutenant wins his spurs — 
English won't desert — Courteous cannon-balls — The schemes 
and the doom of a traitor — A big butcher's bill, and a 
banquet. 

The struggle for the possession of a sandbank cost 
140,000 lives. The siege of Ostend — a place con- 
sisting of low thatched houses and 3,000 inhabitants 
— lasted three years and nearly a hundred days. 
The town had been fortified in 1582, and more 
securely a few years later. It was the only scrap of 
land in Flanders possessed by the Dutch republic ; 
but the Archduke Albert had set his heart upon it, 
encouraged by his wife, whose father had bequeathed 
it to her without the smallest right to do so. Re- 
presentatives of almost every nationality under the 
sun flocked thither to help either the besieged or 
the besiegers. The dregs of great cities, chivalrous 
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gentlemen, and scions of noble houses formed as odd 
a mixture of types and races as ever assembled in 
any quarter of the globe. Queen Elizabeth promised 
Maurice of Nassau 5,000 men to assist him in de- 
fending the town. Many volunteers of good families 
promptly offered their services ; but the rank and 
file were drawn, for the most part, from the prisons 
of London, and from the herds of poor creatures 
caught by the impressment officers. They were 
slipped into red uniforms, with the cross of St. 
George on cassock or jerkin, and were then con- 
sidered fit subjects for the slaughter-house over the 
water. The little lieutenant must have quailed 
when he saw the specimens of humanity put into 
his charge. 

The town of Ostend became a Babel. English, 
Scotch, Dutch, Flemish, French and German soldiers 
mingled in about equal numbers, and, as the greater 
part were flotsam and jetsam. Sir Francis Vere, the 
commander-in-chief, had more than he could do to 
maintain anything approaching order. .The war in 
the Netherlands was now concentrated at Ostend, 
and the eyes of the world were directed to those 
sand-hills, as the scene of the greatest siege that had 
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occurred within the memory of Europe. The Dutch, 
having the control of the sea-board, were able to 
import men and provisions ad libitum. Detach- 
ments of soldiers arrived as they were wanted, to 
replace fallen warriors and swell the butcher's bill. 
Food, including delicacies of all kinds, the choicest 
wines and the best beer were landed daily to supply 
the wants and the dainty predilections of officers 
and men. Strange to say, too, during the earlier 
period of the siege, trade and commerce made rapid 
progress, and the merchants conducted their business 
quite indifferent to the roar of cannon and the 
advent of stray balls in their midst. 

Plunder was the order of the day. If the de- 
fenders got hold of a dead or wounded Spaniard, 
their first proceeding was to rifle his pockets, and 
strip him of every article of value. I f a house in the 
town was set on fire by a missile from the foe, the 
soldiers took care to save as much of its contents as 
possible for their own benefit. A rich grocer had 
his head dashed off by a cannon-ball, and before 
long the red-coats swarmed into his house and 
stores, and appropriated hundreds of pounds* worth 
of goods ; and Sir Francis Vere might, with equal 
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effect, have ordered the ocean to cease encroaching 
on his sandbanks as order those men to respect the 
eighth commandment He had been heard to de- 
clare that the town was like a ship on her beam- 
ends — its contents at everybody's mercy. 

On the enemy's side there was no lack of men, 
food, guns, or ammunition. All requirements were 
attended to with despatch and punctuality. As soon 
as the ranks at arty point of attack grew thin, fresh 
companies of Spaniards and Italians promptly ap- 
peared on the field to earn five stivers a day and a 
grave in the trenches. "The Spaniards," says an 
eye-witness, ** fell like apples when the autumn wind 
blows through the orchard." The Archduke drove 
his men to the attack like flocks of sheep to the 
shambles. He fed the fiend of death and destruc- 
tion with as much coolness and indifference as if he 
were feeding chickens in a farmyard. He knew 
there was plenty more of such food to be had for 
the ordering — and he would keep up the game for 
eighteen years if need be — till the canals turned to 
blood, and Spain and Italy were drained of fighting 
flesh. To some on Albert's side, who only looked 
on, the siege presented little more than a grand 
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spectacular display. Her Royal Highness the gay 
Archduchess came regularly into the field for the 
pleasure of hearing the guns and seeing the sheep 
driven to the shambles. She came attended by no 
less than eighteen coaches, full of lovely maids of 
honour, and often fired a cannon, amid the applause 
and delight of the grimy gunners. Practised engi- 
neers made their appearance from all countries, 
offering infallible recipes for terminating the siege in 
a single day ; but such nostrums were useless for 
hastening the. catastrophe. 

Sir Francis Vere, always watching for an oppor- 
tunity for a sally, wipes off company after company 
of the Archduke's forces. His most trusty and 
dashing officers take the lead in cleverly-contrived 
surprises, and rouse the enthusiasm of their men by 
their fearlessness of danger and death. And now 
Lieutenant Standish,in helmet and corselet, stealthily 
creeps out with his band of two hundred ruffian, 
rifling red-coats, to meet, surround, and exterminate 
a company of Albert's sheep. In the grey morning 
the party advances, silently and cautiously, until 
within a few paces of the foe. Then, with a thunder 
of yells, the holocaust commences at close quarters. 
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The cannon booms, and the captain of Standish's 
company drops dead, smashed by a ball. Standish 
instantly takes the lead, and, whilst his men hack 
and fire away, his luck favours at last He comes 
face to face — blue eyes to black — with a Spanish 
officer. A brief tussle — thrust and parry for a few 
seconds — dodging, feint, manoeuvre — one must fall 
— down goes the don, with a groan and a curse. 
The little lieutenant has won his spurs ; he steps 
into his dead leader's shoes, and the next day is 
hailed in the town as Captain Standish. 

The besiegers shot arrows into the English 
quarters, and each arrow carried a letter promising 
ten stivers {is. 2^/.,now equal to 5^.) a day to every 
Englishman who would desert and fight under the 
colours of the Archduke. Such offers were treated 
with scorn. Though the offscouring of London, 
these troops had the true British backbone. Once 
or twice a ball was shot by the enemy right into 
the mouth of a charged cannon, which, " because it 
would not be too long indebted for such a courtesy, 
taking fire with the blow, returned the bullet in- 
stantly back again, attended with another of its 
own.'' A soldier had bought a loaf of broad, and 
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was flourishing it boastingly, when a shot took 
away the upper half, leaving the other in the soldier's 
hand. 

By a cunningly-laid plot an Englishman named 
Conisby, in the pay of the enemy, contrived to 
obtain admittance into the town for the purpose of 
delivering it into the hands of the Archduke. He 
first of all went to England and succeeded in getting 
recommendations from high quarters to Sir Francis 
Vere, who, in the face of such testimonials, allowed 
the fellow to enter the town. ** This traitor having 
screwed himself into Ostend, quickly began his 
practice." He supplied information to the enemy 
daily, tried to induce several of the English to assist 
him, and had prepared a little plan for blowing up 
a magazine, and making a gap sufficient for the 
Archduke's forces to scramble through. With regu- 
larity and punctuality he deposited his despatches 
in a sheltered nook agreed upon, which were duly 
fetched by the emissaries of the foe, and replaced 
by a small packet of coin as an instalment for 
services rendered. It was a pity, for the Archduke's 
sake, that he was unable to consummate his schemes 
single-handed; assistance was absolutely necessary. 
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He made himself most agreeable to the English, 
noted mentally a few likely lieutenants, and took 
an opportunity of divulging his arrangements to 
some half dozen of them, laying stress on the rich 
reward with which they would be compensated for 
their aid. He felt he had made a deep impression 
on a certain burly sergeant, who appeared to enter 
into the plot with enthusiasm, and who was sup- 
plied with every detail of the operations. Thus 
primed to the full, the sergeant went straight to the 
Governor and revealed everything. Within an hour 
Master Conisby was consigned to rack and dungeon, 
and that was the finale of the game he tried to play 
in the si^e of Ostend. 

More and more grim becomes the work of 
defence. The sea makes inroads into the flanking 
outworks. The command is issued to pile up 
corpses to shut out the water, and Standish takes 
his share in the horrible task. Bodies lying about 
are quickly collected, and others are disinterred from 
their rest to add stability to the bank of flesh and 
bones. Pestilence breaks out, and brings a new 
feature into the hellish camivaL But still men and 
provisions come by shiploads to replenish reduced 
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supplies. This sort of thing might go on forever, 
if only the fortifications would hold out But that 
can scarcely be expected ; they are now growing 
old and wheezy. One by one they collapse under 
the compulsion of 40-pounders and of storming 
parties. Nearer and nearer the Spaniards, Italians 
and Walloons advance to the sandbank. House 
after house in the town succumbs to cannon-balls, 
until not one remains. And now the houseless 
people, with plenty to eat and drink, but not a roof 
amongst them, begin to burrow in the earth to find 
shelter and sleeping accommodation. The com- 
mander thinks it almost time to surrender ; but no 
doubt some of his ruffians prefer the three years' 
fite of rifling, pilfering and sacking to be prolonged. 
At last, only one fortress stands — and that well- 
riddled and shaky. A parley is sounded ; terms 
arc arranged ; the little bit of unconquered sand- 
bank and the well-riddled fort, together with the 
heaps of ruins arc surrendered ; prisoners are ex- 
changed, and the garrison of 3,000 men, carrying 
their arms, march out Next comes the remarkable 
conclusion of the great drama that had for so long 
riveted the eyes of Europe. All the officers of the 
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garrison are entertained by Spinola — who had suc- 
ceeded the Archduke in command — at a grand 
banquet "in recognition of the unexampled heroism 
with which the town had been defended." Seated 
at the end of the long table we can discern the little 
captain, tasting sparingly of the delicacies before 
him, and scanning savagely a scented Spanish gal- 
lant opposite, and wishing the day might soon come 
to have another encounter with the foes of his 
country. The inhabitants of the town go off in a 
body ; no persuasion, no bribe of the conquerors, 
can induce them to remain — only one man and one 
woman are left The Archduchess, with mingled 
feelings, takes possession of the heaps of ruins, 
the curious burrows, the riddled fort, eleven old 
guns, and a little powder, and the sepulchre of 
140,000 men. Then the Archduke and his adorable 
Isabella make a pilgrimage to Dunkirk to offer 
thanks to the Blessed Virgin for the victory she 
had deigned to bestow. And so the curtain falls 
on the drama — tragedy, comedy and burlesque in 
one. 



CHAPTER III. 

AMONGST ENGLISH EXILES. 

The truce of 1609 — Captain Standish at Leyden— Fra- 
ternizing with Puritan Separatists — A story of persecution — 
Protestant or Catholic ?— Standish's first courtship — The Isle 
of Man revisited — A Puritan council — "Sounding" the 
Captain — Standish joins the emigrants. 

On the fall of Ostend in 'September, 1604, the war- 
fever began to abate. And it was time it did. In 
that year, too, James I. made a treaty of " peace and 
amity " with the Archduke and with the monarch 
of Spain, and the republic of the Netherlands could 
no longer rely on help from England, saving from 
volunteers and adventurers who chose to join, or to 
remain in the army of Prince Maurice. There was 
a little fighting, one or two encounters at sea, and a 
good deal of marching and threatening down to 
1606 ; but in that year the fever seems to have been 
entirely eradicated, at least for a time. Desire for 
peace was shown by both Dutchmen and Spaniards, 
and, after a vast amount of talking and negotiating, 
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a truce for twelve years was agreed upon in 1609. 
Thus, the Dutch war of independence, after running 
on for nearly forty years, was suspended. 

And what became of Standish? On leaving 
Ostend he went with a portion of the troops to 
Sluys — lately captured by Maurice — or to some 
other garrison town in the hands of the prince. He 
found plenty of garrison duty, and plenty of march- 
ing and camp life down to the year of the truce. 
After that event his duties grew light and mono- 
tonous, and he wearied of a soldier's life in times of 
peace, especially in Holland. Some authorities 
state that, besides fighting in the wars of the 
Netherlands, he distinguished himself on ** other 
battlefields ; " but this statement is incorrect, for 
the simple reason that there were no such chances 
for winning further distinction.. The curious reader 
may search with the utmost diligence and care, but 
he will find no battlefields worth the name between 
1609 and 1620. Between the siege of Ostend and 
the battle of Prague there is almost a clean record, 
—no butcher's bill of any amount Europe was at 
peace. England was taking a siesta under the first 
of the Stuarts, and the world sat down quietly, and 
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made the best use of times of peace by endeavouring 
to devise improvements in the art of war — weapons 
to slay with greater facility than the old harquebuse 
and pike, and machines and methods to render a 
three years' siege impossible. Abundance of scope 
for such improvements offered before the end of the 
century. 

It was quite impossible for Standish to have been 
at the battle of Prague, for we know for certain that 
he was then at a distance of some four thousand 
miles from the scene of conflict. After 1609 he re- 
mained in the Netherlands for a few years, engaging 
in garrison duty and other military occupations, and 
one of the places where such duties were performed 
was the city of Leyden. Here he came across a 
party of Englishmen, who became his life-long 
friends. In the infer\als of military duties he 
had an opportunity of visiting the university and 
improving his knowledge, especially of languages. 
Amongst the Englishmen with whom some forty 
years of his after life were spent he stood out the 
best linguist of them all, although one or two of 
them had been favoured with a training at centres 
of light and learning in England. Going to and fro 
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between the university and the garrison he often 
came across a sober, staid-looking, though pleasant, 
man of about forty, whose name was John Robinson, 
and who also was in the habit of studying at this 
seat of learning. Whilst Myles was favourably im- 
pressed with the sober student's appearance, Robin- 
son on his part was attracted by the honest, deter- 
mined, handsome face of the diminutive man of war, 
and frequent contact between the two gradually led 
to breaking the ice of reserve and silence. 

There was something in Robinson to court confi- 
dence, and before many days or weeks passed he was 
well furnished with particulars of the soldier's his- 
tory, and the thrilling, ghastly tragedy of the Ostend 
charnel-house. Then, as the two strolled along the 
cloisters, or in the gardens, or sat in Robinson's 
house, Standish heard from Robinson a story of 
persecution, suffering, peril, devotion and bravery 
which went straight to his heart. He learnt that a 
little band of men and women dwelling in England, 
called Puritan Separatists, objecting to some of the 
ceremonies practised in the Church of England, 
preferred to worship in their own houses ; that, for 
prohibiting such meetings, severe laws were passed, 
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assigning heavy fines, imprisonment^ and, in some 
cases, death for their violation ; that, being in* 
cessantly harried and persecuted, these Separatists 
found life in England intolerable, and some of them, 
living in Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, deter- 
mined to emigrate to Holland, in order to enjoy 
freedom of conscience in matters of religion ; that, 
as it was ill^al for anyone to leave England with- 
out a licence, and impossible for these Separatists to 
obtain licences, because some of their leaders were 
under writs of arrest for disobeying the laws passed 
a^^ainst them, it was therefore impracticable to leave 
the country, except by stealth ; that, their first 
plans for departure being entirely frustrated, they 
decided to charter a little vessel for their exclusive 
use, and, having embarked, were betrayed by the 
captain to officers of the law secreted on board, and 
were all conveyed back to shore, and some of them 
lodged in Boston gaol ; that, at the next attempt to 
leave England, part of the company had reached 
the ship safely, when, to their dismay, they saw a 
squadron of soldiers hurrying down to the beach 
to arrest the women and children, and some of 
the leaders, who had not yet succeeded in gaining 
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the ship ; that the ship got away with its por- 
tion of the company, and, after encountering terrific 
gales and marvellous escapes from death in the 
North Sea, at length reached Holland ; that the 
remnant left behind, after much suffering and the 
loss of their goods, contrived in course of time, and 
at the hazard of their lives, to cross the sea, and 
wives and husbands were once more united at 
Amsterdam ; that the exiles established a church in 
that city, and managed to drive off starvation by 
applying themselves to any occupation that could 
be obtained ; and that, after remaining about a year 
at Amsterdam, they removed to Leyden, carried on 
their worship, and engaged in arduous toil for the 
support of their families. Standish also learnt that 
John Robinson was the pastor of the church, that 
William Brewster was the elder, John Bradford one 
of the head men, and Edward Winslow one of its 
most useful members. 

The hot blood of Standish was roused by the 
story of the wrongs endured, and we can imagine 
him bringing down his heavy fist with a great crash 
upon Robinson's table as he exclaimed, '"Tis a 
crime, an atrocious crime, to persecute men or 
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women for their religion ! That's my opinion, 
Master Robinson." The sufferings of men and 
women in many countries and in all ages for their 
religious belief, the cruelties practised upon both 
Protestants and Catholics in England, the forty 
years* war in the Netherlands, which to a large 
extent was a religious one, the horrors of St. 
Bartholomew's Day in Paris — these things were 
talked about to show how man's worst passions 
were excited because of a difference of opinion on 
matters of religion. 

" What doth it matter. Master Robinson, to any 
monarch on the face of the earth if some of his 
people do not interpret the Bible precisely ac- 
cording to his way of thinking, so long as they 
conduct themselves as loyal subjects and honest 
citizens ? " 

Robinson quite agreed with his friend, and then 
gradually approached the subject of Standish's own 
religious opinions. No one knows what was 
Standish's private religious belief. He may have 
been a Catholic — though a broad-minded and toler- 
ant one — or a Protestant If a Catholic, his friend 
would try by gentle persuasion and argument to 
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change his views, and to induce him to join the 
Protestant Separatist community at Leyden. 
Whether Robinson achieved the first object we 
don't know, but that he failed in the second we are 
quite sure. 

The friendship with Robinson soon led to an 
intimate and cordial acquaintance with Brewster, 
Bradford and Winslow. With Brewster he had 
many a lively conversation about the court of 
Queen Elizabeth — the royal lady's whims and 
eccentricities — Walter Raleigh's wit, and Lord 
Bacon's wisdom — for Brewster had lived for some 
time at Elizabeth's court at Richmond-on-Thames 
as assistant to Mr. Secretary Davison, the unfor- 
tunate Minister who carried out the warrant for 
the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, against the 
private wishes of his imperious and uncertain 
mistress. Brewster knew all the notabilities who 
formed the throng of fashion, beauty, bravery, 
chivalry and intellect, that circled round the throne 
of the Tudor monarch, and as humorous stories were 
told by Brewster and Standish in turn, the humble 
dwelling of the Separatist shook from floor to roof 
with explosions of laughter, creating consternation 
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amongst other sober members of the community 
who were passing the door at the time. 

With Bradford the conversation took a more in- 
tellectual turn, for this smart young exile was bent 
on making up for the absence of educational 
advantages at home. He was trying to master 
French, Dutch, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and one 
may be sure that he got Standish to coach him in 
one or more of these languages. As to the talks 
between Standish and Winslow, they wandered 
over a wide range of subjects, for Winslow, with 
the advantages of a long purse and a rich father, 
had travelled through Europe, studying men and 
manners — rubbing shoulders with fiery Italian and 
sleepy Turk, with troubadours of Spain and the 
simple villagers of Switzerland, with vivacious 
Frenchmen and heavy-eyed Germans ; but after all 
the gaieties and excitement of travel he was glad 
enough to find a restful haven in the Separatist 
community. 

And in this manner Standish passed a few years 
at Leyden. Some time before 1 6 19 he returned to 
England, on a mission of a tender nature. A 
portion of the property to which he was entitled 
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lay in the Isle of Man. He visited the Isle previous 
to his departure for the wars, in order to sur\-ey the 
fair acres " surreptitiously detained," and to try and 
gain possession of them. Failing in the latter 
object, he had the consolation of securing a prize 
which went a great way towards healing the wounds 
of disappointment In Manxland there dwelt a 
beautiful maiden, called Rose. No one knows her 
other name. M}'lcs saw and loved, and finally 
conquered. At that time he was too young to 
marry, and moreover, with his knightly spirit, he 
felt bound to win a name for himself before claim- 
ing his bride. So he "left his girl behind him" 
when he went off soldiering — a gallant, hot-tem- 
pered little lieutenant^ with two hundred cutpurses 
under his charge. It is needless to say that the 
thought of Rose, pining for her love in the far-off 
Isle, gave a fillip to his ambition for honour and 
renown. 

And now he set his face homewards to marry the 
Flower of Manxland. London did not detain him 
long on his journey. He saw and recognized in 
the streets some of those very cutpurses whom he 
had ui^ed on to death or glory at Ostend now 
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limping on one 1^, and minus an arm or an eye. 
And this w-as the " glory " they had won — to haunt 
the streets on one leg, living on charity and what 
they could furtively convey to their mouths from 
honest tradesmen's shops, and then to be driven to 
their old quirters in gaol. Poor Tommy Atkins of 
those " golden days " ! The one optic, bleared and 
craving, brightened for a moment at the sight of 
the little captain bustling down Cheapside or Lud- 
gate Hill. * Zounds ! the captain ! God bless yer 
honour ! " And the captain stopped and stared at 
the miserable object whom he had belaboured for 
disobedience to orders on the ramparts or in the 
sortie. And then his big eyes moistened as he 
dropped a few coins in a hand that had contributed 
fingers to the receptacle of skulls and bones over 
the water. 

Investing in a stout horse, Standish started on 
his journey northwards with all speed. He 
travelled through the old familiar domains in 
Lancashire, visited a few relations, and then sailed 
for the Isle of Man. We may pass over the meet- 
ing between the loving couple— only, we may be 
sure of this, that Myles did not give way to an 
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excess of sentiment, for he was decidedly not of a 
sentimental turn. Nine-tenths of the emotion was 
on the other side. Myles was a plain man — a son 
of Mars, and never jousted in the arena of love, save 
for this one fair flower. As the waves played upon 
the shore. Rose listened breathlessly to the soldier's 
tales of hairbreadth escapes, of sudden surprises, 
gallant rescues, night attacks, and of the passing of 
friends and foes by hundreds and thousands. After 
a brief resumption of the courtship, the marriage 
took place. A few happy weeks were spent in the 
Isle of Man, and then bride and bridegroom set off 
for Leyden. 

The truce in the Netherlands was coming to an 
end, and Standish heard that the war was likely to 
break out afresh, and he felt an itching palm to cross 
swords with the Spaniards again. In the event of 
the truce being prolonged, there would probably be 
an opportunity of fighting in the ser\'ice of the 
Bohemians in their struggle with Austria. He 
knew he could leave his wife with perfect confid- 
ence in the charge of his trusty English friends at 
Leyden whilst he was engaged in military duties at 
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Arriving in Leyden, the captain speedily looked 
up his old friends, who were ready with a warm 
welcome for himself and his young wife. A few 
days after his arrival the captain's thoughts were 
diverted from battlefields in the Netherlands and 
Bohemia to an entirely diflferent quarter. The 
Separatists had decided to migrate to America for 
the purpose of establishing a colony of their own, 
and arrangements had been in prepress for some 
time for the projected venture. They had naturally 
made numerous inquiries about the land in the Far 
West, and had heard of the adventures of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and others. They found that the 
chief peril to colonists would arise from the hordes 
of savage Indians who roamed over vast territories, 
and would not scruple to attack white men, scalp 
them, bum them, or otherwise make short work with 
the intruders. What was to be done by way of 
safeguard against these savages ? The little com- 
pany of Separatists were not fighting men. They 
were not skilled in the use of arms, and would be 
in a quandary if they had to plan methods of 
defence or attack, and very soon be at the Indians' 
mercy. 
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We must imagine the chief men assembled in 
meeting at John Robinson's house to discuss 
arrangements. The Indian peril is introduced. 
Some of the speakers think they ought to trust to 
God to protect them from dangers. More practical 
men suggest that it would be desirable to be well 
supplied with firearms as well as trust in God. 
Others broadly hint that if one of their objects in 
going to America is to convert the Indians, they 
ought certainly not to carry the Bible in one hand 
and a harquebuse in the other. John Robinson 
rather takes away the breath of his flock when he 
recommends that Captain Myles Standish be 
invited to accompany the emigrants as their mili- 
tary adviser and leader. " What ! " exclaims one, 
** invite a man to go with us who is not in member- 
ship with us ! '* " What ! " exclaims another, jump- 
ing to his feet, " have a man in our company who, 
for aught we know, is a Catholic, with a secret, 
disguised hatred of Protestants ! " Another speaker 
points out the baneful influence on the rising 
generation from the constant presence of an 
experienced soldier in their midst The young 
people, infected with the war-spirit, would grow up 
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with a burning ambition to exterminate the Indians, 
instead of industriously labouring to establish 
a sober, fieaCe-loving, Christian colony. Elder 
Brewster, with calm and measured utterances, ven- 
tures to express the opinion that some of the 
brethren are affrighted by a Catholic bogie, and he 
is fully persuaded that their "worthy pastor" would 
not have suggested the captain thoughtlessly, hastily, 
or unadvisedly. The suggestion ought, therefore, 
to be well turned over and duly weighed. ** Brother" 
Bradford entirely agrees with his friend Brewster's 
remarks, and throws out the hint that the pastor 
might, without prejudice, sound the captain. At 
length permission is given to the pastor to probe 
the mind of the man of war, and the meeting breaks 
up, with doubtful looks on the faces of some of the 
men, and a deprecatory shaking of heads. 

The process of sounding the captain was an easy 
task. Long before making the suggestion at the 
meeting, the cautious, long-headed Robinson had 
assured himself that Standish was a thoroughly 
reliable, steady, good-principled fellow, and would 
prove a most useful supporter of the proposed 
colony. He had also given Standish a hint that 
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the exiles might possibly invite him to join them. 
He regarded the man of war as also a man of God, 
but the latter only in the rough. If, thought 
Robinson, he would only become the subject of 
clearly-defined and deeply-rooted religious convic- 
tions, and join the fellowship of the church, he would 
have the roughness smoothed off, and not the 
strictest of the members could raise a note of cavil. 
Standish did not hesitate long in giving Robinson 
an answer. He had doubtless been thinking over 
the matter since Robinson first broached it The 
adventurous character of the exiles* project pleased 
him. There was danger to face, Indians to 
encounter, the heads of the party to be defended 
from scalping-knives, and their bodies from the 
torture of slow fires. The spice of danger, the 
responsibility, the entirely new scenes and the new 
life in prospect, association with these worthy, brave, 
and industrious people, the vast possibilities of 
colonization in the Far West — ^these things decided 
him to abandon the idea of again soldiering in 
Europe, and to join the emigrants, provided the ob- 
jections of some of them could be removed One 
stipulation he made, however — that membership 
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with the church was not to be an essential qualificat^- 
tion for the post in question. 

Then Robinson called his friends together, 
and, quelling the fears of-"J objectors, secured the 
unanimous consent of the community for the en- 
gagement of the captain's services. This import- 
ant matter being settled, preparations for depar- 
ture were pushed forward. Starting on communis- 
tic principles, the whole company put their money 
into a common fund, which was to be drawn upon 
as occasion arose. A ship, called the " Speedwell," 
arrived from England to carry the emigjrants to 
Southampton, where they were to be joined by other 
Separatists, A portion of the community, includ- 
ing Pastor Robinson, elected to remain in Holland 
for a time, and to follow the others to America in a 
year or two. The last day in Leyden arrives. 
Tender farewells, hearty " God-speeds" come from 
all sides. Baizes convey the paxty dourn the canal to 
Delfthaven. Therethe"Specdwell,"withtheEi^[Iish 
ensign floating merrily at the mast, awaits tbem. 
Mofe leave'takii^ — waving of hats and hands — 
the anchor is we^ed, and the craft sails away for 
England and the great tone land over the Atlantic 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM LEYDEN TO THE FAR WEST. 

" Reading up " — American discover)' and colonization — On 
the quay at Southampton — Off to the West— The " Speed- 
well" springs a leak — ^A perfidious captain— Stand ish storms 
— A critical moment — A screw-jack to the rescue— " Man 
overboard ! " — Land at last — Signing a compact — Standish 
spies out the country and scares Indians — The graves of 
Indians, and treasure-trove. 

Before leaving Leyden Standish spent many 
days at the university library, trying to pick up 
every available scrap of information about America. 
He hunted for descriptions of Indian habits, modes 
of warfare, language, and so on, and endeavoured 
to secure an accurate idea of the geographical 
features of the eastern shore of the great continent 
But the result of his efforts was, necessarily, ex- 
ceedingly meagre, for as yet very little had been 
written upon the subject 

Although many adventurers and explorers had 
visited America since its discovery by Columbus in 
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1492, yet it was still practically an unknown land, 
and the exiles had formed their plans on the vaguest 
impressions of the country which they were to make 
their home. A long time elapsed between the 
celebrated voyages of Columbus and John Cabot 
and any attempt to found an English colony. 
Cabot, sailing from Bristol in 1497, with the chief 
object of finding a sea route to India, discovered 
Newfoundland, and aroused the enterprising spirit 
of Bristol merchants. The voyagers met with a 
barbarous people dressed in skins of animals, and 
brought home three specimens for presentation to 
Henry VI 1 1. 

Amongst the most distinguished explorers of the 
next hundred years were Drake, Gilbert, Raleigh, 
and Grenville. It was in 1585, that Sir Richard 
Grenville founded the first English settlement in 
the New World in Virginia. But this attempt, 
with others that followed, ended in failure. In 
1603 Martin Pring made the acquaintance of the 
Indians, taking with him hats, clothes, mirrors, and 
implements of husbandry and carpentry for purposes 
of barter. Amoi^st the paity was a youth who 
played the gittera, "in whose homely music the 
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savages took great delight, and would give him 
many things, and dance twenty in a ring, and the 
gittem in the midst of them, using many savage 
gestures." 

The Virginia Company was formed in 1606, and 
in the following year the first permanent English 
settlement in North America was founded, under 
the leadership of Captain John Smith, on the .banks 
of the James River, Virginia. The French founded 
Quebec in 1608 ; Engh'sh colonists took possession 
of Newfoundland in 161 1, and in the same year the 
Dutch started a settlement at Hudson's River, and 
three years later founded New York. 

In 1609, five hundred additional emigrants went 
over to the Virginia settlement, but they were 
mostly "unruly gallants, packed thither by their 
friends to escape ill destinies." Dice and bowls 
were more to their mind than agriculture and 
house-building, and before long Jamestown was in a 
ruinous condition. Captain Smith, whose wonderful 
career of adventure and romance has often been 
told, returned to England with a full description 
of the coast between latitudes 41 and 31 north, and 
petitioned Charles, Prince of Wales, to name a 
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portion of the country New England. Hitherto 
Virginia, north and south, was the name by which 
most of the coast had been known. The prince 
agreed, for the sake of distinction, that the country 
between 41° and 45° should be called New England, 
and the country to the south of 41° Virginia. It 
was at some point on the coast between 41° and 
45" that the Separatist exiles had made up their 
minds to fix their quarters, their preferences being 
directed ultimately to the neighbourhood of the 
Hudson River, at the extreme south of the territory 
specified. 

On arriving at Southampton, the ardour of 
Standish was a little cooled and his temper ruffled 
by the muddle the emigrants were in respecting 
arrangements for the journey. A dispute arose 
with a company in London who had undertaken to 
6nance the party as a commercial speculation, 
anticipating considerable profits out of cargoes of 
furs and other goods that the new colony would 
send home. At the last moment they left the 
emigrants in the lurch, saddling them with liabilities 
to the extent of ^loo^ which woald have to be dis- 
chaigcd before they could leave port What was 
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to be done ? The little company were determined 
to go, but that ;£^ioo must be paid somehow or 
other. They had no money, at all events far from 
sufficient to meet this claim. Before leaving 
Holland they had put their little stock of money into 
a common fund, which had been spent in provisions 
and other goods for use on the voyage and in the 
early days of the colony. They might possibly 
have collected the sum amongst their few and 
scattered sympathizers in London and other places ; 
but such a course would have delayed their de- 
parture for months, besides wounding their spirit of 
self-dependence. At length the leaders saw a way 
out of the difficulty ; they had surmounted many a 
worse one than this, and were determined not to let 
their hearts fail them for the sake of ;Cioo. They 
resolved to sell some of their provisions to the 
value of the sum required. Such a step meant 
short commons, and perhaps starvation, in America, 
for they were unaware to what extent the new 
country might yield food supplies ; but, risking all 
contingencies, they took the provisions to the 
market, and with the proceeds discharged the 
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Thus freed from their burden, they applied them- 
selves with zest to the final arrangements for de- 
parture. Standish, in accordance with the duties of 
his office, attended to the "war department," and saw 
that sufficient powder and arms were shipped to 
meet probable emergencies. Helmets, corselets, 
coats of mail and swords, were included in the 
articles of self-defence. Bustling about the quay, 
shouting lustily his orders, reprimanding the grimy 
seamen for slowness and negligence, the captain 
was a prominent, though perhaps the most diminu- 
tive, figure amongst the group of emigrants, now 
eager to depart Curiosity to see for themselves 
the strange men who dared to go, with wives and 
children, to a land of savages, brought many of the 
Southampton people to the quay, in the bright 
summer sunshine, and as they scanned the grey- 
haired leaders, the vigorous young men, the strip- 
lings running to and fro, the broad-shouldered, 
deep-voiced captain, the matrons with infants in 
their arms, and blooming girls taking their part in 
carrying and stowing — they would discern hope, 
decision and courage written upon the faces of all. 
The emigrants had applied to King James in vain 
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for a licence, or a patent, to start their colony. 
Although refusing to grant the appeal, he let it be 
understood that he would " connive " at the venture 
and the settlement of these despised Separatists 
They would have to go entirely at their own risk, 
fight their own battles, and, perchance, get 
slaughtered by Indians — but he would repudiate any 
responsibility or blame. He hated Nonconformists 
— their very name was ^n abomination to him, and 
he would have given thanks in the royal chapel and 
sung a Te Deum had he been told that every member 
of the fraternity had departed from his dominions 
and ceased any longer to trouble him. It is true, he 
showed some interest in these people, and, when 
their request was presented to him, inquired from 
what source they intended making a livelihood. 
** From fishing," was the reply. " So God have my 
soul," he rejoined, "'tis an honest trade; 'twas 
the apostles' own calling." That was the extent of 
approbation ever bestowed by King James I. on the 
English Separatists. 

Unable to secure the royal permission and au- 
thority to settle in America, the emigrants had 
determined to set off without them, hoping that at 
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least they might be let alone by the sovereign, to 
whom, however, they intended to remain loyal 
subjects. 

The "Speedwell," of6o tons, and the "Mayflower" 
of 1 80 tons, were to carry the emigrants to the far- 
ofif land. The latter vessel had come from London 
with a number of other Separatists who had re- 
solved to join the party. At last the preparations 
were complete, and the ships started from South- 
ampton on their eventful journey on the isth 
August (N.S.), 1620. The start was a bad one. 
Contrary winds compelled a deal of tacking and 
loss of time, and, worse still, the captain of the 
"Speedwell" suddenly announced that his ship was 
leaking badly. There was nothing for it but to run 
into Dartmouth for repairs. After this vexatious 
delay the ships set off again, but had not been long 
afloat before the treacherous "Speedwell" sprang 
a leak with more virulence than ever. Hope and 
resolution relaxed in some of the passengers. 
Surely, they thought, it was time to abandon the 
enterprise; they would only be "tempting Provi- 
dence " by pursuing the voyage. As for Standish, 
we should like to have seen his face, and his atti- 
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tude, and to have heard his strong denunciation of 
the captain or owners of the unseaworthy craft for 
sending such a death-trap on a journey of three 
thousand miles. Both ships now put back to Ply- 
mouth. A council of the leaders was held, and it 
was resolved that the "Speedwell" must return to 
London. About twenty of the passengers, whose 
resolution and courage had forsaken them, decided 
to return with her and give up the idea of a home 
in the new country. Those emigrants on the 
"Speedwell" who had not changed their minds were 
transferred to the "Mayflower," and then this gallant 
and renowned little ship made another start for the 
West with her one hundred and two passengers. 
She had not proceeded far when the truth gradu- 
ally oozed out about the "Speedwell's" behaviour. 
Her captain and crew had been hired to remain a 
year in America, but, on second thoughts, wished to 
evade their undertaking. To accomplish this they 
resorted to the cunning device of overmasting the 
ship, so that her timbers were strained and let in 
the water. Thus they attained their ends and hood- 
winked the emigrants. When Standish heard the 
story from the "Mayflower's" crew, his indignation 
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frightened some of the even-tempered leaders of the 
party.and he longed to havea few minutes at dose 
quarters with that perfidious skipper. 

It was risky work crossing the Atlantic in a craft 
like the * Mayflower," especially as the rough season 
was commencing, and more than once there was a 
near prospect of a terrible catastrophe. When 
about halfway on her journey fierce storms broke 
upon her. At first she stood them bravely, but a 
constant repetition of gales at last threatened to 
disable her. One of the main beams was found to 
be bowed and cracked, and consequently the water 
b^an to make alarming inroads. It was useless to 
think of returning. If no remedy could be devised 
the ship would probably sink. But there was no 
-panic amongst the passengers; the courage and 
self-possession of the leaders were an antidote to 
unreasoning fear. Whilst the ship tossed and 
plunged, and the brave women kept the children 
quiet down below, and Rose Standish sang a lullaby 
to the little ones, the leaders of the party and the 
captain of the ** Mayflower" were engaged in serious 
consultation on deck. Another raging gale, and 
there was little chance of the ship or her living 
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cargo escaping the doom of an Atlantic grave. 
There was no help at hand — not a sail to be seen. 
At this critical moment one of the passengers 
suddenly remembered that he had brought with 
him a huge screw-jack that he thought might prove 
of service in the new colony. And this screw-jack 
was the means of saving the "Mayflower." The 
master had it brought on board, and by dint of 
energy and perseverance, the damaged beam was 
securely adjusted. Then hope revived, and the 
ship continued to plough her way nearer and nearer 
to the still distant shore. 

Before long another alarm arose. The cry rang 
through the ship, " Man overboard ! '* One of the 
passengers had been swept into the sea. There 
would not have been the slightest chance of recovery 
had not the topsail halliards been hanging over in 
the water. He clung to these for dear life, and 
slowly, by means of boathooks and ropes, he was 
hauled safely on board. 

A few more days passed and then, after a voyage 
of nine weeks, came the joyful tidings, " Land in 
sight ! " Nearly the whole of the company flocked 
on deck to feast their eyes on the prospect 
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Through the November haze they dimly discerned 
a coast-line, and, soon, a dark background of well- 
wooded country. The master announced that this 
land was Cape Qxl; which was considerably north- 
ward of the place the emigrants intended to make 
for. For reasons of his own the master had brought 
them here instead of to the neighbourhood of the 
Hudson River. He was now instructed to tack 
about for the south, and made the show of an 
attempt to do so, but purposely got into a network 
of shoals and breakers that involved the ship in 
great peril. It was then decided to return to Cape 
Cod, and the next day the ship anchored in the 
harbour, amid much rejoicing. 

Cape Cod had been discovered in 1602 by the 
navigator Bartholomew Gosnold, the expedition 
being fitted out chiefly at the expense of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The headland received its name 
from, the abundance of cod-fish in the harbour. 
After spending a short time on shore Gosnold 
sailed round the Cape, and discovered several small 
islands, one of which, abounding in strawberries 
and grapes, he named Martha's Vineyard. The 
Indians received the strangers in a friendly manner 
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and gave them hospitality. So impressed were the 
crew by their reception, as well as by the climate, 
that many of them determined to remain and 
attempt the formation of a colony. Gosnold, 
returning home short-handed, took with him a 
valuable cargo of furs, cedar-wood, and sassafras, 
and kindled enthusiasm amongst other adventurers 
and explorers. It is probable that the men left 
behind, unsupplied with adequate means of support 
and colonization, afterwards found their way to 
Vii^inia. 

Before landing, all the adult male passengers of 
the " Mayflower '* sigfned a compact, in which they 
constituted themselves a body politic, and agreed 
to submit to all laws and ordinances that might be 
framed. Then one of the company, John Carver, 
was elected governor for the first year. Captain 
Standish was probably the first man to step on 
shore, landing with about a dozen other men, all 
well armed, to reconnoitre, and collect wood. 
They saw no human creature, and their firearms 
might have been dispensed with. They found the 
woods to consist chiefly of oaks, pines, sassafras, 
juniper, birch, holly, vines, ash and walnut; but 
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there was no trace anywhere of human foot or 
habitation. 

The next day Standish called for sixteen volun- 
teers to accompany him in an expedition to look 
for a suitable place for starting the colony, and he 
met with a swift response. Every man carried 
musket and sword, and wore helmet and corselet, 
for a horde of Indians might pounce upon them at 
any moment, and it was well to be prepared for 
showers of arrows, and deftly-handled clubs and 
tomahawks. They marched along the shore in 
single file for about a mile, and then the little captain 
espied in the distance, coming towards his party, 
six Indians and a dog. The dark-skinned people 
seemed perfectly harmless, and, moreover, as soon 
as they caught sight of the seventeen warriors, fled 
like frightened deer towards the woods. In vain 
the captain shouted and gesticulated, trying to 
make them understand that he had friendly inten- 
tions and wished for a parley. The Englishmen 
followed for some ten miles, but at length night fell 
and they had to camp till the morning. They 
made lai^e fires, and appointed a succession of 
three sentinels to be constantly on guard. 
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At dawn they resumed the pursuit, following the 
track of the Indians, expecting to come upon their 
settlement ; but they lost the track, and themselves 
too, in the woods. So they had to abandon the 
chase, much to the chagrin of Standish, who also 
gazed with a crestfallen look on the damaged chain- 
armour of his men — torn by the sturdy, prickly 
shrubs, through which they had to push their way. 
Of course he would much rather have faced a 
hundred bloodthirsty red men than have scared 
these six individuals going out for a walk. The 
Englishmen had brought with them nothing to 
eat and drink except ship-biscuits and some aqua- 
vitae, and now they were parched with thirst. There 
was nothing but dry land around them, but they 
were resolved not to return to the ship with the 
meagre report which the journey had so far 
furnished. The captain went off to reconnoitre, 
and observed a fall in the land, which he conjectured 
might lead to a valley where water could be 
obtained. He ordered the men forward. In a 
short time they came to the summit of a hill, saw 
water down below, and made for it at double quick- 
time. 
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The water was fiesb, pure, and delicious, and put 
new life into the men. Close l^ the lake there 
was land where com had grown, and, not tar off, 
the explorers came upon curious Indian graves. 
On the surface were hesLps of sand covered with 
old mats, and wooden vessels on the top. Digging 
away the sand for a foot or two from one of the 
graves, Standish discovered a bow and arrows, that 
crumbled at the touch, and that no doubt had be- 
longed to the warrior who lay down below. A 
little further the party came upon what were most 
likely the tell-tale relics of disaster at sea — ^the 
remains of a plank dwelling, and a laige kettle of 
European make Shipwreck — ^two or three sur- 
vivors—an attempt to exist near this refreshing 
lake — an Indian attack — and not a vestige left of 
the defenceless seamen, or of their miserable asylum 
except the planks and kettle. Or, possibly, it was 
to this spot Gosnold's men found their way, and 
after a futile attempt at settlement directed their 
steps southwards. 

A little further still, the explorers made a welcome 
discovery. They came upon heaps of sand, and 
underneath the sand were baskets of Indian com. 
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which were at once appropriated. They also saw 
flocks of geese and ducks, numerous partridges, and 
a few bucks, all of which gave promise of tempting 
dishes. After spending another night in bivouac, 
the party set off on their journey to the ship. But 
the captain lost his way, and one of his men had an 
unpleasant experience in a deer-trap, and it was not 
without a considerable amount of reconnoitring and 
retracing of steps that the party at last reached their 
friends. 

Cape Cod Bay \vas found to be a favourite play- 
ground of whales, and it was a cause of regret to 
Standish and his friends, as well as to the crew of 
the " Mayflower," that harpoons had been omitted 
from their goods and chattels. These creatures, 
small and great, were often seen sporting merrily 
near the shore, rousing tantalizing emotions in the 
breasts of the Englishmen -as to the profits that 
might have been obtained from bone and blubber. 



CHAPTER V. 

SETTLING AT NEW PLYMOUTH. 

Standtsh leads expeditions— -A skirmish with Indians- 
Landing at Plymouth-— Death of Rose Standish— -The Cap- 
tain as sick-nurse— The Billington fiunily and their escapades 
— ^A novel punishment — Fortifying the town and drilling the 
awkward squad — Squanto's antecedents — State visit of Mas* 
sasoiet— The secret of a good harvest 

The Pilgrim Fathers — as the leaders of the exiles 
were afterwards called — took with them firom 
England a shallop, stowing it away in sections. The 
boat was now put together, and the next expedition 
was performed partly in her. Terribly severe 
weather prevailed, snow-storms, biting frost, and 
fierce gales, but the explorers managed to discover 
some ten baskets of Indian com, and came across 
several interesting reminders of the Indians, but no 
Indians themselves. They found a grave covered 
with, boards, and containing the skulls and bones of 
an adult and a little child, the limbs bound with 
bracelets and strings of white beads. Enclosed 
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with these remains, which had apparently gone 
through a process of embalming, were a number of 
bowls, trays, dishes, and trinkets of various kinds. 
An uninhabited Indian dwelling was also discovered, 
made of sapling trees, stuck in the earth and bent 
over in the form of an arbour, and covered with 
thick mats. But this expedition brought the immi- 
grants no nearer in their choice of a place for settle- 
ment The master of the ** Mayflower " was fuming 
to get back to England, and he even threatened that 
if the exiles did not promptly make up their minds 
he would put them and their goods on shore, and 
be off. 

It was no easy matter to come to a decision in the 
depth of winter, the ground deeply covered with 
snow, and snowdrifts misleading the eye; but an 
expedition was fitted out in the middle of Decem- 
ber for the purpose of thoroughly scouring Cape 
Cod Bay, and testing the accuracy of the report that 
there was a convenient place almost opposite the 
head of the Cape, with a good harbour and a navig- 
able river. Standish took care that the men were 
well armed, and that sufficient ammunition for all 
emergencies was stowed away in the boat. On 
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setting off, the spray from the sea froze on the men's 
coats, and the first night of camping on shore was 
indeed a bitter experience. They saw a few Indians, 
but were not disturbed. 

In the morning they divided the company, some 
sailing along the coast, and others exploring on 
shore. The two parties met at night, and camped 
near a sheltered creek, making a barricade of boughs 
and logs, sentinels being placed on guard, as usual. 
Early in the morning, before daylight, some of the 
company took their arms down to the boat to pre- 
serve them from the moisture of the weather. On 
their return, just at the dawning of day, the loud, 
hoarse cry of the Indians was heard — " Woack, 
WMck, ha hack woachl" The sendiwls gave the 
alarm to those men who were still resting. The 
cry, " Indians, Indians I" brought all the company 
to their feet, and the men who had left their muskets 
in the boat ran back for them. StandJsh gave his 
orders, but had hardly spoken when .arrows came 
flying amongst the company. The Englishmen 
Bred two shots at random, and then Standisb forbade 
further firing until the Indians approached nearer. 
Still the arrows whizzed and dropped amongst the 
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party, only narrowly missmg some of the chief men. 
As the Indians stealthily advanced, their war-whoop 
was repeated again and again. Then Standish's 
men fired a volley, and the Indians slowly retreated. 
There was one red warrior, of most muscular pro- 
portions, who seemed determined not to run away, 
and appeared to be making a bid for "death or 
glory.** Taking up his position behind a tree, he 
shot arrow after arrow, caring nothing for the bullets 
of the Englishmen. At last one of them, probably 
Standish himself, aimed straight at a small portion 
of the man's person projecting behind the tree. The 
shot took effect, though not in the way desired. It 
shivered the bark of the tree into splinters, which, 
flying about the Indian's ears, induced him to turn 
and run, shrieking madly as he retired. The 
Englishmen followed the foe for some distance, and 
then went back to their boat, taking with them a 
number of the arrows, some headed with brass, 
others with harts* horn, and others with eagles' 
claws. 

A snow-storm and high winds fell to the lot of 
the explorers that day. Their rudder broke, their 
mast snapped in three pieces, and they lost their 
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sail, and everybody suffered severely from the cold. 
It was not until the third day that they sounded 
the harbour, of which they had received a favourable 
report The place seemed promising. . There were 
cornfields, running brooks, and wooded hills, from 
which a fine view of the Cape was obtained. It 
was distinctly the most suitable place for a settle- 
ment yet discovered, and the party resolved to 
return to the "Mayflower" and bring over the rest of 
the people. They crossed the Bay without much 
difficulty, and on Christmas Day the ship weighed 
anchor and sailed to New Plymoutb-^-the name 
given to the place by a. mariner who had stopped 
there a few years previously. 

Captain Standish soon found plenty of work to 
do, both in the military and civil .organization of 
the colony. The first three months' experience of 
the colonists was dreadful in the extreme. About 
fifty of their number died from scurvy and other 
diseases, and amongst the dead was Rose Standish. 
In spite of the captain's grief, he tenderly nursed 
the sick night and day, doing the meanest services 
to afford comfort and relief— cooking food, cleaning 
rooms, and even washirg clothes. Needless to say. 
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his popularity rose, and he was esteemed and 
beloved by all — at least nearly all. 

The only exceptions were John Billington and 
his two sons, John and Francis. These three 
seemed to have no esteem — much less love — for 
anyone. They were the everlasting plague of the 
community. Francis did accomplish one notable 
feat, it is true. One day he climbed a tree on a 
high hill and thought he discerned in the distance 
a lake, shining in the sun. He speedily made off, 
with a companion, to the spot, and discovered a 
veritable lake, which was forthwith christened 
Billington Sea. Apart from this exploit, the record 
against the family is anything but unblemished. 
The male members of the colony were drilled by 
Standish and had to perform simple military duties. 
On one occasion John Billington, senior, showed a 
mutinous spirit, declined to attend to his duties, and 
insulted the worthy captain. He was promptly 
haled before the court of justice, which con- 
sisted of all the male members — except servants 
— of the community, and which now sat to try the 
first offence committed in the colony. He had 
a fair trial, and was sentenced to have his neck 
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and feet tied together for a stated time. ThM« 
was probably more shame than pain about this 
comical sentence. The culprit pleaded hard to be 
forgiven, and being the first offender he was at 
length pardoned, and thus saved from the compul- 
sory acrobatic feat of describing the letter D on its 
back. 

Francis got into a scrape, nearly depriving 
Standish of a large portion of his ammunition, and 
almost blowing the "Mayflower" into fragments. 
Whilst the ship was still in the harbour the boy crept 
into the powder-room, loaded a fowling-piece, and in 
the coolest manner possible, fired it. The wrath of 
Standish can be better imagined than described. 
We are not told what punishment was adjudged 
to the rash youth ; but, with the consent of the 
community, Standish no doubt applied twenty 
strokes with a stout rope's-end to the lad's person. 

His brother John was the next of the promising' 
family to cause trouble and alarm. He was missed 
from the town, and no one had any idea what 
had become of him. He might have fallen into the 
sea, or have been torn by wolves, or have gone to 
try and break his brother's record by discovering a 
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volcano, "well alight," instead of a sleepy lake. 
Anyway, it was only a humane duty of the colony 
to search for the boy, and bring him home alive or 
dead. A hint was given by someone that he had 
possibly been captured by a certain tribe of Indians. 
The help of Standish was sought, and he at once 
formed an expedition of ten men to go in quest 
of the truant 

They set off with fair weather, taking two friendly 
Indians, as interpreters, with them, but had not sailed 
far before a great storm of wind, rain, lightning and 
thunder commenced, " insomuch that a spout arose 
not far from us." They put in for the night at 
Cummaquid, where they hoped to find the boy, and 
took care to have their arms loaded, and a sharp 
look-out kept in case of sudden attack. In the 
morning they noticed several savages on the shore, 
and sent the interpreters to speak with them. But 
the savages were seized with panic, and would have 
decamped had not the interpreters allayed their 
fears. Inquiries were made concerning the boy, 
with the response that he was well, but was now at 
Nanset Seeing that the Englishmen meant no 
harm, the Indians invited them on shore to cat with 
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them. The invitation was accepted, and six of the 
boat's company landed, leaving, howe^-er, four 
Indians in the boat as hostages. Thej- were con- 
ducted to the sachem, lyanough, a young man of 
twenty-six, " but very personable, gentle, courteous, 
and fajre conditioned, and his entertainment was 
answerable to his parts, and hischeare plentifull and 
various," Notwithstanding the friendly reception, 
Standish observed judicious precautions, lest there 
should be a sudden display of knives and toma- 
haH-ks. 

After the meal, a crone, nearly doubled up, and 
believed to be more than a hundred years old 
came shuffling, and muttering, and weeping to the 
wigwam, desiring an audience of the English- 
men. Standish was at once moved by this piteous 
spectacle, and his heart was further touched on 
hearing the woman's stoty. An English trader had 
visited the neighbourhood a f«v years previously, 
and by infamous deception and subtlety took cap- 
tive her three sons, her only prop and comfort in 
old age. He had carried them away to Mala^, 
and sold them as slaves, and the woman had never 
seen or heard of them again. Standish tried to 
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offer consolation, and told her that, although it 
was quite out of his power to restore her sons, 
the Plymouth people would do all they could to 
brighten her last days. He also assured her that 
the trader's villainous conduct was exceptional — that 
few Englishmen were like him — and that the white 
people of Plymouth desired to be of service to all 
the Indian tribes. Then he gave her presents, and 
she hobbled away, solaced and gratified. 

As soon as possible, Standish and his men took 
boat for Nanset, lyanough and two of his subjects 
accompanying them. On reaching the place, 
lyanough and one of the interpreters went ashore 
— wading some distance in the water-^to inform 
Aspinet, the sachem, of the Englishmen's arrival, 
and the object of their visit Immediately they 
had disappeared a crowd of savages came down 
and begged Standish to bring the boat on to the 
beach. But they belonged to the same tribe which 
had attacked the Englishmen in the winter, and 
might still be thirsting for white men's blood. The 
invitation was therefore declined with thanks, and, 
at the same timci the muskets were kept ready for 
action. 
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After sunset Aspinet came down to the beach 
with a train of a hundred warriors and the Billing- 
ton offshoot. It was a difficult matter to recognize 
the youth, for he was covered from head to foot 
with rows of beads, made chiefly from human bones. 
Fortunately, the sachem had taken a strong fancy- 
to him, treating him as if he had been his son and 
heir, and he was reluctant to part with him. One 
of the Indians carried the boy through the water to 
tKe boat, and delivered him to Standish. Assur- 
ances of peace and goodwill having been exchanged 
between Aspinet and the English, with the con- 
firmation on the part of the tatter of a present of 
knives to the chief, the expedition departed. The 
wind was against them, and they were short of 
water, and, yielding to lyanough's persuasions, 
they put in at Cummaquid and obtained a fresh 
supply. Most of the people — men, women, and 
children — came out to stare at the visitors, and 
presently the women joined hands and began sing- 
ing and dancing close to the boat, whilst the men 
vied with each other in trying to serve the white 
folks. lyanough himself, borne away by a gener- 
ous impulse, took a bracelet from his neck, and 
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hung it upon one of the Englishmen — probably 
Standish. 

Again the party started, but, again meeting with 
a contrary wind, once more ran into Cummaquid. 
At length the wind changed, and the expedition 
set off for Plymouth, which they reached in safety. 
Young Billington had entertained his rescuers with 
the story of his adventures. He had wandered into 
the forest, lost his way, and strayed many miles 
from home. He lived on nuts and berries for no 
less than five days, and heard no sound but the 
rustling of the leaves in the tall trees, the singing of 
birds, and the cries of wild animals. At last he 
encountered an Indian, who was dumb with astonish- 
ment at the sight of the young stranger. After 
a few ejaculations, which were meaningless to the 
youth, the Indian took him in charge, and conducted 
him to the chief of Nanset Aspinet treated him 
well, provided him with plenty of food, and asked 
all kinds of questions, which it was quite impossible 
for the lad to answer. The people were highly 
amused when they beheld him adorned with 
hundreds of beads, and watched with the utmost 
curiosity all his movements. 
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But the saddest part of the Billington history 
may as well be told here. In 1630 the father, finoni 
revengeful motives, shot a man, who died from his 
wounds. He was tried and condemned to be 
hanged; but £he execution of the sentence was 
deferred for a considerable time, owing to the 
reluctance of the Plymouth people to inflict capital 
punishment It was not until Governor Winthrop, 
of Boston, had been consulted that the sentence 
was carried into effect It must not be understood 
that Billington joined the exiles on the pretence of 
any religious convictions. He smuggled himself, his 
wife and boys into the '^Mayflower'' at Southamptcm. 
The pity was that the family was not shipped back 
to England as soon as their unruly disposition 
revealed itseIC In 1636, Helen Billington, widow 
of Billington senior, was condemned to pay five 
pounds, to be set in the stocks and whipped for 
slander. 

Alarms of Indians were of frequent occurrence, 
and Captain Standish took measures early to put 
the town in a rough state of defence. Amongst 
the arms brought by the ** Mayflower " were five 
cannon, and these the captain mounted on the hill 
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overlooking the town. With the fortifications of 
Ostend. in his eye he would like to have made 
a better show, but ambitious thoughts in that 
direction were useless, and he made the most of 
the appliances and the men at his command. 
Drilling the men, and instructing them in the art of 
war was a somewhat difficult business at first The 
captain had only an awkward squad to deal with — 
men who had been used to peaceful occupations — 
working in the fields at home, or at various trades 
in the English towns. His patience must have been 
sorely tried to see the grotesque attempts of these 
amateur soldiers to obey orders. But their hearts 
were in the right place, and if occasion arose each 
man would have died with his face to the foe — 
every inch a Briton. 

In a short time the Pilgrims hit upon the idea of 
erecting a building of logs on the hill for serving 
several and very diverse purposes. It was to be a 
meeting-house for Sunday worship and week-day 
meetings, a general storehouse and a fort Standish 
removed the five cannon to the flat roof of the 
house, whence they commanded the approaches to 
the town, and sentinels were placed on duty day 
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and nigfat News had come to Plymouth that the 
Indians had collected all the pow-wows .of the 
coiintiy, who held a three days' religious servke in 
a dismal swamp soldy for the purpose of calling 
down curses upon the Englishmen. Sudiathreaten* 
ing report naturally increased Staddish's watdifiil* 
ness ; not that he believed the pow-woVs maledic- 
tions would have the smallest effect, except in 
rousing the Jingo qnrit of the "es^Ie-eyed" warriors 
to fever heat 

Btit some of the Indians were not infected 
seriously with Anglophobia, otherwise young 
Billington's scalp would not have escaped the 
knife, and the following incident would not have 
happened. One day a solitary Indian was seen 
approaching the town. The sentinels instantly 
ga\'e warning, and Standish put himself in fighting 
order, for it was suspected that this warrior was only 
a scout sent forward by a horde of his fellows. The 
Indian came on boldly, with no show of fight in 
him, and when within a few yards of the Englishmen 
his face was seen to be wreathed with smiles. The 
loaded muskets were at once put out of sight, and 
the smiles were returned, though not without some 
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suspicion as to the visitor's intentions. Then, to the 
astonishment of everyone, came the salute, in 
broken English, "Welcome Englishmen — welcome 
Englishmen!" Whilst two or three of the sentinels 
still kept a watchful eye on the approaches to the 
town, the rest .of the people clustered round the 
visitor and listened to his jabber. They understood 
that he belonged to the eastern parts of the country, 
and had known some English fishermen, from whom 
he contrived to get a smattering of their mother 
tongue. His name was Samoset, and he was 
exceedingly anxious to supply information about 
the various tribes of Indians, and the condition of 
the country. After listening to him for an hour or 
two, the Englishmen gave him the best banquet 
their meagre larders could provide. Then he de- 
parted, with more wreathed smiles, a merry twinkle 
in his piercing eyes, and a volley of well-intentioned 
jabber. 

In a few days Samoset paid another visit, bearing 
tidings that the great sachem, Massasoiet, was 
shortly coming in state to pay his respects to the 
colony. With Samoset came a brother Indian, 
named Squanto, who was destined to take no 
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ms^ificant part in the afl^iis erf* the cblony. 
Squanto was a man erf* varied experience^ had 
lived in London, and knew the heart erf* the City as 
wdU as be knew his native hills and vall^s. He 
had been a victim crf'the slave raid by the English- 
man who had heguOcd the crone's three sons, and 
who sold slaves to Spain at twenty pounds each. 
Squanto was carried off with other captives fixrni 
America, but managed to escape and to find his 
way to London* Some {Ailanthropic perscHis took 
pity upon him, and he was provided with employ- 
ment in a merchant's oflke in Birdiin Lane, 
Comhill, the head of whidi was treasurer of the 
colony in Newfoundland. Here Squanto remained 
more than three years, picking up a fair acquaint- 
ance with the English tongue and manners. 
Whether he was too artful and humorous for the 
steady-going citizens is not known ; but his em- 
ployer thought his services might be more advan- 
tageously utilized by appointing him interpreter in 
an expedition to Massachusetts for the purpose of 
opening a trade with the Indians in that quarter. 
The expedition failed, and Squanto prevailed upon 
the captain to take him back to New Plymouth, 
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where his tribe, the Patuxets, once lived. He 
arrived about six months before the Pilgrims, and 
found, much to his amazement, that he was the sole 
survivor of his tribe. He was not the kind of man 
to pass a solitary existence at Plymouth, so he went 
and joined Massasoiet's tribe, and gave himself airs 
on the score of having spent three years in the 
white men's country, and of being able to speak 
their tongue. He told remarkable stories' of his 
London life, accompanied with knowing winks and 
expressive shrugs of the shoulders, and a con- 
siderable amount of garnishing supplied by his 
vivid imagination. He was regarded with a 
certain amount of jealousy, but, being such enter- 
taining company, was voted a most wonderful 
personage. 

On the announcement of Massasoiet's approach, 
preparations were made for his reception. Standish, 
with a body of musketeers, went off to meet him 
and escort him to the town. The potentate ad- 
vanced, with a train of nearly a hundred of his 
fighting men, and sent word that he desired some- 
one to parley with him. Winslow was despatched 
on this risky duty, and was detained by the king as 
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hostage, and placed in the charge of Quadequina, 
hisbfotben Winslow took with him a pair of knives 
and a copper chain, with a medal attached to it, as 
a piesent for the king, and a knife, a medal, ^a pot 
of strong water,** and some biscuits for the royal 
brother. The king fell in love with Winslow's 
sword and armour, and wished to buy them ; but, 
needless to say, the wary Englishman, for more 
reasons than one, declined the offer. 

Then the king, in all the glory of paint, oils, and 
feathers, fine deer-skin, tobacco-pouch and beads, 
and a long knife hanging at his bosom, marched 
forward with his body^^guard of tall and powerful 
warriors. The king's face was painted a dull red, 
and both face and head shone with oil. The faces 
of his followers were decorated in a variety of 
colours — ^yellow, black, red, and white, with designs 
of crosses and other figures. Some of these strapping 
fellows were clad in the skins of animals, and others 
naked. At the brook, on the confines of the town, 
the king was received by Standish and his men with 
a military salute. He then commanded his warriors 
to lay aside their bows and arrows, as an earnest of 
peaceful intentions, and was conducted by Standish 
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to the chief house in the town, and invited to recline 
on a rug and cushions that had been ceremoniously 
laid out 

Presently there was the sound of drum and 
trumpet, and then the Governor arrived, preceded 
by his military escort. The king and the Governor 
kissed each other, and then sat down. Refreshments 
were brought in ; the monarch and the Governor 
drank each other's health, and all the visitors did 
justice to the food provided. Business matters 
were then opened, and a treaty of friendship and 
mutual defence was prepared and signed, and 
Massasoiet declared himself a loyal subject of '' our 
sovereign Lord, King James." But, in spite of the 
cordial reception given to him, the lusty monarch 
showed signs of ner\''ousness throughout the pro- 
ceedings. Contact with civilization was perhaps 
too much for him. The trumpet, of all the things 
around him, interested and astonished him the 
most, and some of his warriors applied their lips 
to it, and produced a babel of sounds which 
caused great delight to his majesty. After 
more ceremony, the Governor and Standish 
conducted the monarch to the brook, where the 
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farewell kissing took place, and the two parties 
separated^ Winslow came back none the worse for 
performing the part of hostage, and with an 
amusing account of his conversation with the king's 
brother. 

Squanto, the Indian already mentioned, stayed 
with the colonists, and made himself useful in 
many ways, not the least important of which was 
imparting instruction as to the most productive 
method of sowing corn. The fish called the ale- 
wife abounded in the bay, and was used by the 
Indians as manure for the com ; and Squanto 
revealed the secret of good crops by showing the 
colonists how to place it in the earth with the seed. 
The result was entirely satisfactory. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE RED MAN AT HOME. 

The pleasures of torturing — The virtues of hair, and the 
propensity for scalping — Exaltation of endurance — Candi- 
dates for the war-path — Childhood — Thieving glorified — 
Exactions of belles — Gambling — Football — ^The kettle — 
"Champing the bit" — Detective instincts — The uses of 
tobacco— Condition of women — Fate of female slaves — Old 
women and the medicine-man in the sick-room — ^The Happy 
Hunting Grounds, and the strife between the gods — Medicine 
Dance — Powahs and pineses — Burial places and rites — A 
struggle for existence. 

Standish gathered some information about the 
Indians from the books he read at Leyden, but he 
learned considerably more from Squanto and other 
friendly Indians, as well as from personal observa- 
tion, respecting their favourite haunts, their habits, 
character, mode of life, and military strategies in 
attacking a foe 

One of the greatest pleasures of the race was to 
torture a prisoner and witness his agonies. The 
method of torture was usually by fire. The captive 
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was, first of all, stretched upon the ground, his feet 
and hands being secured by ropes, drawn tightly 
and fastened to stakes. A fire was kindled near 
one of the feet, then near the other, then close to 
the hands, and finally on the breast. The torturers 
sat near the fire warming themselves, and gloating 
over the agonies of the victim until life was extinct. 
Torture was a science with the Indians; they 
began the study in childhood with cruel experi- 
ments on birds, and as they advanced to youth 
and manhood experimented upon larger animals, 
laughing at the groans and struggles called forth. 
They were always trying to devise new modes of 
cruelty; whipping, cutting, flaying, scalping, and 
many others. They knew to a nicety the most sen- 
sitive parts of the body, and how long torture could 
be inflicted without proving mortal. They attributed 
some special virtue to human hair, and hence their 
custom of taking the scalps of foes. Not having 
any hair on their own faces or bodies — every hair 
being removed by the root as soon as it made its 
appearance — a white man with a beard was con- 
sidered a particularly fortunate capture. They 
would not only take his scalp, but skin his face and 
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armpits, and then cure and preserve the trophies 
with great care. In some cases the scalping 
operation was omitted, but only when a vindictive 
feeling had to be appeased. If they were deal- 
ing with an enemy against whom a most violent 
antipathy was cherished, they left the head alone, 
but pierced the body with a large number of arrows, 
and the body was then allowed to decay. This 
curious mode of revenge was adopted under the 
impression that the soul after death would feel the 
sting and pain of those arrows for ever and ever. 

Endurance was considered the very highest 
virtue, and those who could not endure suffering 
were despised and boycotted. Self-torture and 
suffering were supposed to be pleasing to their god 
— a delusion shared by other races, including many 
Europeans. In early life they began torturing them- 
selves as an education for the career of a hardy 
warrior. The majority of youths willingly sub- 
mitted to an ordeal involving excruciating agony. 
In some Western tribes an incision was made in 
the breast, and a rope slipped through, or under, 
the flesh, and by this rope the candidate for hon- 
ours was suspended to a high beam. He often 
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remained in this position for several days — without 
food or drink — until able by repeated and violent 
effort to tear away the flesh or muscle, and thus 
liberate himself. On passing the ordeal success- 
fully his wounds were dressed by the medicine 
man, and when they were healed the young aspirant 
was considered fit to take his place amongst the 
braves, and he received the congratulations of 
friends. The candidate who flinched under the 
preliminaries of the ordeal was a marked man 
for life. He was called a "squaw-man," was 
not esteemed fit company for his own sex, 
had to do woman's work, and could neither 
marry, nor own property. No wonder that, 
in order to avoid such penalties, the candidate 
"screwed his courage to the sticking place," and 
resisted, with all his powers, the slightest manifesta- 
tion of weakness* 

As to children, their trials of endurance com- 
menced in babyhood. The papoose, as the Indian 
child was called, was bound securely to a board, 
all his body covered up tightly, and only his head 
left exposed. The board was then hung to a tree, 
or to a wall, and now and then to the mother's 
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neck. The child had to endure this confinement 
without crying. The moment he commenced to 
give vent to his feelings, the mother pressed her 
hand to his mouth and pinched his nose severely. 
This method of training was continued until the 
child learnt to refrain entirely from squeaking, cry- 
ing, and yelling. 

The Indian's chief object was to become a dis- 
tinguished warrior, and he aimed at achieving some 
prodigious feat of valour in which entire fearlessness 
of death was demanded. A " warrior " was one who 
had taken one or more scalps, and a "brave" was 
one who went to war as an ordinary soldier, and 
had as yet taken no scalps and killed no enemy. 

The next best attainment for the Indian's ambi- 
tion was renown as an accomplished thief, and he 
began his training in childhood. But his aggressive 
plans must be directed outside his own tribe, for if 
caught stealing from a member of his own tribe he 
was doomed to the most rigorous punishment 
Whipping until the culprit became limp and almost 
lifeless was a comparatively light penalty. Slitting 
the nose upwards was a rather favourite form 
of punishment, and the chief himself generally 
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. expcu to l Ac pofiishiiients idiich he pronoanGcd. 
Qnoe appropriate property bekn^ng to his own 
people, and he wa? diunned, des p ised and banned 
tor tiie rest of his days. On die other hand, the 
more snccessfiil a sturdy young Indian became in 
stealing the cattle, horses^ and com of other tribes^ 
tiie higher his position amongst the heroes of his 
people, and die more likely was he to secure 
the bdle of his tribe for wife. These belles, or 
Aeir parents, were usually very exacting, and a 
dozen horses or a herd of cattle, sometimes 
scarcely sufficed to purchase the giil of the young 
man's heart There could scarcely have been 
much courting by word of mouth, owing to the 
exigencies of the native language. The exchange 
^ of sentiments would have progressed too slowly for 
impatient lovers who had to use a word something 
like the following to signify " love : " — nooivofnan- 
tamoonkanunonush. Should the maiden not quite 
understand a question addressed to her, she would 
use a word something like this : kremmogkodonat- 
tootummootiteaonganunnanash. A feat of valour, or 
a costly present, was, consequently, a far more 
expeditious mode of winning a bride than attempt- 
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ing to come to a verbal understanding with one 
another. 

The Indians were inveterate gamblers. The 
attacks of the mania would often last for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch, during which period neither 
food, drink, nor sleep would be taken. The 
gamesters very rarely quarrelled over their gains or 
losses, and the latter were usually borne with 
ridiculous equanimity. When the bout ceased, all 
the players parted and left the wigwam the best of 
friends, although some of them might have lost 
everything. William Wood, who wrote his quaint 
book "New England's Prospect," in 1634, says, 
" As they came thither in peace, so they departed 
in peace. He that had lost all his wampum, his 
house, his kettle, his beaver, his hatchet, his knife, 
yea, all his little all, having nothing left but his 
naked selfe, was as merry as they that won it." It 
was awkward now and then when a chief lost his 
"little all," for his dignity would suffer greatly 
thereby, and some time must elapse before a " taxa- 
tion " levy could make good his lost property. 

Football was a favourite amusement of these lithe 
and hardy people, and Wood extols their amiable 
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temper vrfien ei^aged in an encounter and after. 
* So in sports of activitie at footeball, though liiey 
play never so fiercely to outwaid appearance^ yet 
angrer-boyling blood never streames in their cooler 
veines, if any man be throwne he laughs out his 
foylc, there is no seeking of revenge, no quarreling, 
no bloody noses, scratched faces, black eyes, broken 
shinnes, no brused members, or crushed ribs, the 
lamentable effects of rage; but the goale being 
wonne, the goods on the bne side lost ; friends they 
were at the footeball, and friends they must meete 
at the kettle." The ball they used was no bigger 
than a hand-ball, and before engs^ng in a contest 
they took the salutary precaution of thoroughly 
painting themselves, so as to avoid identification 
should any conquered opponent think of exacting 
revenge afterwards. 

It will gratify British champions to learn, on the 
authority of Wood, that one Englishman could 
**beateten Indians at footeball." Whether Wood 
himiiclf faced an array of red athletes does not 
transpire; but, with British discretion, he would 
certainly never have plunged into such an under- 
taking without a judicious application of walnut 
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Juice to his entire body, and of pigments to his face. 
The best way to test the accuracy of the old 
author's statement would be to import a team of 
Cherokees, Choctaws, or Chickasaws, and invite 
them to exhibit their powers at the Oval against a 
team of All-England champions. Of course a hand- 
ball would have to be used on the occasion. 

The Indians were also fond of swimming, running, 
and shooting matches, so that in popular recrea- 
tions they were fully abreast of nineteenth-century 
Britons. 

The kettle was an institution amongst these 
savages. Neither home nor bachelor was complete 
without it In the wigwam, or at al fresco meals, 
the kettle was always to be found, the men lolling 
or squatting around it, helping themselves to the 
savoury contents thereof, and " their wives dancing 
a spaniell-likc attendance at their backes for the 
bony fragments." If neither fish, flesh, nor fowl 
was forthcoming, com, baked or unbaked, sufficed 
for a meal ; but when food was plentiful these 
natives ate until " ready to burst." When travelling 
a long distance they often took nothing but a little 
corn and a draught of spring water. The latter was 
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essential, for unbaked corn had the propensity of 
choking the swallower without the addition of 
liquid. " But though they can fare so hardly abroad, 
at home their chaps must walke night and day as 
long as they have it. They keepe no set meales ; 
their store being spent, they champe on the bit till 
^hey meete with fresh supplies, either from their own 
endeavours, or their wives' industry, who trudge 
to the clam-bankes when all other meanes fail." 

Their powers of endurance were wonderful, and 
in this respect were a match for many a civilized 
race. " For their hardinesse it may procure admira- 
tion, no ordinary paines making them so much as 
alter their countenance ; beate them, whip them, 
pinch them, punch them, if they resolve not to 
whinch for it, they will not, whether it be their be- 
nummed insensiblenesse of smart or their hardie 
resolutions, I cannot tell." 

In many ways the Indians were remarkably acute. 
They had a wonderful facility for identifying a per- 
son from his footsteps, even on the hardest ground. 
They could easily distinguish the footsteps of men 
from those of women, and to what nation the per- 
sons belonged Charlevoix, an old French writer 
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relates an anecdote of an Indian, who, having dis- 
covered that some venison, which he had hung up 
in his hut to dry, had been stolen, set off through 
the woods in pursuit of the thief. He had not pro- 
ceeded far before he met some persons of whom he 
inquired if they had seen a little old white man 
with a short gun, accompanied by a small dog with 
a little tail, as a man of that description had stolen 
his venison. They happened to have seen such a 
person ; and the Indian, on being asked how he 
could describe a man whom he had never seen, 
replied, " The thief I know is a little man by his 
having made a pile of stones to stand upon in order 
to reach the venison ; that he is an old man I know 
by his short steps, which I have traced over the 
dead leaves in the woods ; and that he is a white 
man I know by his turning out his toes when he 
walks, which an Indian never docs. His gun I 
know to be short by the mark the muzzle made in 
rubbing the bark off the tree on which it leaned ; 
that his dog is small I know by his tracks; and that 
he has a short tail I discovered by the mark it made 
in the dust where he was sitting at the time his 
master was taking down the meat" This man 
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ought to have lived long enough to join 
staff at Scotland Yard. 

Amongst the popular institutions of the red men 
was the pipe of peace. The tobacco plant grew 
spontaneously in the country — ^in truth, a ^ weed " 
— and it was called t^pewock^ uppawoe^ or apoake^ 
The natives cured and dried the leaves, and then 
reduced them to powder. It is curious to observe 
that Indians with a wife, or two or three wives, 
smoked much more tobacco than those who were 
unmarried. Evidently domestic cares demanded 
the soothing power of the grateful weed It should 
*also be noted that it was ^^acoounted odious^' for 
boys to smoke. Sometimes pipes were used with 
great stone bowls, holding a quarter of an ounce of 
tDbacca 

Thomas Hariot, the faithful servant of Sir Walter 
Raleigh in America, says, ''They [the Indians] used 
to take the fume or smoake thereof, by sucking it 
thorow pipes made of clay, into their stomacke and 
head ; from whence it purgeth superfluous fleame 
and other grosse humours, and openeth all the 
pores and passages of the body ; by which mcancs 
the use therof ... preserveth the body from 
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obstructions; • . • whereby their bodies are notably 
preserved in health, and know not many grievous 
diseases, wherewithal! we in England are oftentimes 
afflicted. . . . This uppowoe is of so precious 
estimation amongst them, that they thinke their 
gods are marvellously delighted therewith : where- 
upon sometime they make hallowed fires, and cast 
some of the pouder therein for a sacrifice : being in 
a storm upon the waters to pacifie their gods, they 
cast some up into the aire, and into the water . . . 
also after an escape from danger, they cast some 
into the aire likewise: but all done with strange 
gestures, stamping, sometime dancing, clapping of 
hands, holding up of hands, and staring up into 
the heavens, uttering therewithal!, and chattering 
strange words and noises. . . . We ourselves, 
during the time we were there, used to sucke it 
after their maner, as also since our retume, and 
have found many rare and wonderful! experiments 
of the virtues thereof: of which the relation would 
require a volume by its selfe: the use of it by 
so many of late men and women of great calling, 
as els, and some learned Physicians also, is suffi- 
cient witnessc." 
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Tobacco was the Indian's infallible solace — 
especially so of the family-man — and often he 
would sit with his friends in the wigwam, all of 
them inhaling and discharging clouds of smoke in 
silence, as if the weed were too sacred a thing to 
desecrate with the sound of talk or laughter — the 
latter outlet of emotion, by the way, the Indian 
seldom indulged in, and he strongly objected to be 
laughed at To offer tobacco to visitors — red or 
white — was a sign of friendship and goodwill. By 
degrees the white men endorsed the opinion of the 
Indians as to the soothing and pleasant properties 
of the weed, and they acquired a strong relish for 
the sedative, which has been growing and spreading 
for three centuries. 

The condition of women amongst the Indians was 
by no means an enviable one. They were constantly 
made to feel their inferiority to the other sex, 
although put to hard and rough work for which they 
were little adapted. They carried all burdens, were 
set to dress the com, gather it in, beat and prepare 
it for eating, and were often sent out on expeditions 
to collect food. Daughters were usually sold to 
the highest bidder, and wives were drudges and 
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slaves. Women captives were subject to constant 
cruelty, were thrashed b}- the squaws, and made the 
stakes at the gambling table, often exchanging 
owners a dozen times in the course of a week. A 
white and comely woman was naturally a prize of 
special value, in fact, about four times the value of 
an Indian girl. If four ponies purchased an Indian 
bride, a white female prisoner would not be parted 
with for less than a dozen or sixteen. 

Old women of a tribe had a unique duty to fulfil. 
They were the lieutenants and assistants of the 
medicine-man. In a case of illness they were 
promptly summoned to the sick-room, and com- 
menced howling and chanting for the purpose of 
scaring away the malady, or the evil spirits which 
were believed to be its cause. If these vocal efforts 
failed to have the desired effect, the medicine-man 
himself was called in. He also commenced howling, 
and at intervals muttered incantations, and per- 
formed grotesque ceremonies. Then he concluded 
his "treatment" by vigorously beating a tom- 
tom over the head of the poor patient Should 
there be no indications of improvement, the pro- 
gramme was gone over again, and generally the 
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patient was howled and tom-tommed into the next 
world. 

The Indians believed in Happy Hunting Grounds 
as the scene of existence after death, and in a good 
god and a bad one, who were always striving with 
one another to secure the chief control of the people's 
affairs. It was the Indian's prime concern to pro- 
pitiate successfully the bad god, and if his offerings 
were effectual he might then feel assured that the 
good god would have sole power in directing his life. 
The natives had a word — translated "medicine" — 
which indicated the relationship between him and 
his gods. If prosperity attended an Indian's pur- 
suits — small and great — his medicine was good ; 
but if disaster fell to his lot — in domestic life, in the 
hunting-field, or in war — his medicine was bad. 
The people had superstitious ideas as to the move- 
ments of animals, the wriggle of a snake, the 
gyrations of a bird, and the restlessness of a 
horse indicating the attitude of the gods towards 
them. 

The medicine-man, or powahy was entirely sup- 
ported by the tribe, and sometimes lived a lazy and 
luxurious life, his wigwam or hut being filled with 
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tit-bits for his table brought daily by the women. 
When performing his chief duty, that of exorcising 
the devil from a sick person, he often donned the 
skin of some animal, and otherwise made his appear- 
ance ridiculous and grotesque. At seasons of crisis 
and general anxiety — when the white men first came 
to America, for example — he met the tribe in 
solemn assembly, in order to foretell the issue of 
events. Incantations, burnt-offerings, and all kinds 
of uncanny proceedings were resorted to for attain- 
ing this object 

One of the greatest institutions of the Indian was 
the Medicine Dance, which determined the pros- 
pects of the tribe. If no death resulted from the 
e.xertions of the dancers, the people rejoiced in 
having good medicine, and they might meet the 
future cheerfully ; but the death of a dancer was a 
sure indication that the bad god had got the best of 
it in his strife with the good one, and that mis- 
fortune and trouble would fall on the tribe for 
months to come. In the event of such a direful 
ending of the dance, the tribe set up a dismal howl- 
ing, whilst the women wailed and shrieked, and cut 
themselves with well-sharpened knives. 
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The dance was held in a rough building, consist- 
ing of a roof made of skins and boughs, supported 
by poles or the trunks of trees. An image was sus- 
pended from the roof, one side painted white, repre- 
senting the good god, and the other black, represent- 
ing the bad one. The dancers were composed of 
warriors selected by the medicine-man, and each of 
them carried in his mouth a bone whistle decorated 
with a cock's feather. On the circle of dancers 
being completed, a guard of soldiers was placed 
around it to protect it from the intrusion of the 
excited crowd of spectators. On a signal being 
given, the dancers begun their movements slowly, 
and gradually increased the rapidity of motion, the 
swiftness of spring, and height of bound, the specta- 
tors cheering and yelling by way of encouragement, 
like the crowd on a racecourse. Each dancer kept 
his eyes fixed on the image, and blew his whistle 
almost without a moment's cessation. The dance 
continued for many hours, and the warriors had 
neither food nor drink. 

As time passed on one or two of the dancers 
would drop exhausted, amid a chorus of shrieks 
from the women. The soldiers hauled away the 
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body with scant ceremony, and delivered it to the 
care of the medicine-man, who promptly commenced 
his antics, his mumbo-jumbo, and caterwauling. 
Then he painted the body and made sundry cabal- 
istic signs. To conclude the process of revivifica- 
tion a common-sense plan was adopted ; the body 
was dragged into the fresh air, and deluged with 
cold water. The first signs of returning conscious- 
ness were greeted with deafening expressions of joy 
from the women. The medicine-man might order 
the patient to rejoin the dancers, or, on the appeal of 
the warrior's female friends and admirers, and the 
promise of a present, he might consent to his being 
conducted home. A similar programme was gone 
through with every other dancer who collapsed, and 
sometimes the dancing continued for sixty hours or 
more. If no warrior died from his frantic exertions, 
great was the rejoicing of the people, and bright 
their prospects ; but if one or more warriors suc- 
cumbed, and went home to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, the settlement at once became a bedlam 
of noise and distress, whilst the blood-letting of the 
disconsolate women was horrible to behold. 

The medicine-man was supposed to have control 
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over the kingdom of devils. He could make them 
do his bidding, and exorcise them when desirable. 
He was also believed to be in close communication 
with the good god, Kiektan, and his intervention 
was therefore sought whenever special benefits were 
urgently required. 

Besides the powahs there were the pineses^ who 
held familiar intercourse with evil spirits, a privilege 
denied to the masses. They could summon the aid 
of devils for bringing confusion and death upon 
foes, and could order them to take possession of in- 
dividuals who had incurred their displeasure and 
enmity. The pinese was, obviously, a very con- 
venient institution, and saved a considerable amount 
of trouble in settling private feuds, and resorting to 
knives and tomahawks for the purpose of gratifying 
emotions of revenge. The difficulty was when the 
devils declined to acknowledge the lordship of this 
privileged class, for then there was an outpouring of 
derision and scorn on the part of the crowd, and the 
unlucky pinese would endeavour to disappear foi 
awhile from the public gaze. We shall see later on 
how one of the gentry, Hobomok — friendly with 
the English — dispersed a troop of warriors and 
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braves by suddenly rushing upon them to scatter a 
legion of devils into their midst. 

The ordinary burial place of an Indian was the 
earth or a cave, but chiefs and men of renown were 
laid to rest on trees. Under the impression that 
the better the appearance of the deceased on his 
entrance into the next world the heartier would be 
the welcome accorded to him, the Indians clothed 
the bodies of their rich and leading men with the 
most showy garments procurable, first adorning 
their faces with paints of many colours. The 
scalps the dead warrior had obtained were fastened 
to a girdle, and he was provided with sundry 
articles likely to be of service on his journey to his 
fathers, and to grace his entrance into their midst 
The preparations having been completed, the 
corpse was covered with leaves, placed on a plat- 
form of poles, and secured to the branches of a tree 
by bands of leather. A canopy of branches and 
skins was arranged over it ; strips of bright-coloured 
cloth were hung round about to scare away carrion 
birds, and cooking utensils were conveniently 
placed for the use of the departed hero. Whilst 
all these rites were being carried out the women 
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wept, and wailed, and shrieked, blood streaming 
down their bodies from wounds self-inflicted on the 
breast, the arms, and legs. If the warrior died 
unscalped and unstrangled, he was certain of a 
happy entrance into the Elysium hunting grounds, 
where the bad god never enters, and the warrior 
has every imaginable enjoyment 

In the iregion of Alaska the Indians usually 
cremated their dead. Around the funeral pyre the 
mourners howled, and leaped, and danced like 
furies, holding poles, which they frequently thrust 
into the burning corpse, crying, " Wu-tvu-wu." 
When the body was almost consumed the women 
drew It out of the flames, and each in turn carried 
it above her head round the pyre, wailing and 
groaning. 

Such were some of the customs and character- 
istics of the people with whom Standish and his 
friends had so often to deal. It was just as hard 
for an Englishman to understand an Indian as an 
Indian an Englishman. The Plymouth colony 
strove, in their attempts to win the Indians' good- 
will, to appeal to their good qualities, and there 
were many ; but it was impossible to overcome 
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entirely the red men's belief that the English had 
come solely for the mercenary and dishonest pur- 
pose of stealing their land from them. For lack of 
an accurate knowledge of the Indians' ways, pre- 
judices, and customs, the English were sometimes 
led into error in their dealings with their neigh- 
bours, but growth of intercourse and acquaintance 
gradually rendered such errors of rare occurrence. 

On the whole, the Indians lived a happy life so 
long as forests, rivers, and fields yielded plentiful 
supplies of food, and opportunities occurred for 
engaging in tribal wars, and seizing their neigh- 
bours' cattle ; happy, until the white men trespassed 
on their territories, first coming in driblets, then in 
hordes, with flourish of patents and "exclusive 
rights," gradually filling the red men with dismay, 
and finally crushing their spirit and breaking their 
hearts. Imperious, exacting civilization leaves no 
room for the child of nature. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STANDISH DEFIES THE INDIANS. 

Adventures of an English embassy — A bad night — A land 
of dry bones — Military policy of Standi sh — A savage chief 
cowed — Boasting warriors sue for peace — ^The Narragansetts 
declare war — ^A snake's-skin of powder and bullets — " Fire 
away ! we are ready for you ! "-^Massacre in southern Vir- 
ginia — Precautions against attack — ^The armed procession 
going to church — Fighting with famine. 

The friendship of the Indians being vital to the 
welfare of the colony, it was deemed desirable to 
lose no time in cementing the alliance formed with 
Massasoiet A council was held to decide upon 
measures for accomplishing this end, and an em- 
bassy was appointed to wait upon the chief, as a 
proof to him of the friendly intentions of the colony, 
and of their desire to maintain the treaty already 
signed. It was wisely determined not to impart to 
the visit anything in the shape of a mihtary display, 
lest the chief might suspect the colony distrusted 
his professions of goodwill. Standish, therefore, 
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being known to the king as military leader, advised 
the Governor not to select him to form one of the 
embassy. Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins 
were at length deputed for the task, whilst Squanto 
was to accompany them as guide and interpreter. 
Their commission included a careful survey of the 
country through which they would have to pass, 
and instructions to make peaceful overtures to any 
tribes with whom they might come into contact. 

With a few seasonable hints from Standish with 
regard to means of defence in case of attack, and 
with a small supply of food, they set off on their 
journey at dawn of day. Their route lay through 
forest, up steep hills, and along fruitful plains, and 
for the first sixteen miles they met with no human 
creature. Having gone thus far, they saw in the 
distance a few wigwams, and were told by Squanto 
that the place they were approaching was called 
Namasket. The Indians, some with bows and 
arrows, came out en viasse to view the strangers, 
but any feeling of alarm speedily vanished when 
Squanto addressed them, and explained the object 
of the Englishmen's journey. Rough, but well- 
meant, hospitality was offered, and when the visitors 
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rose to depart the Indians showed much reluctance 
to bid adieu. As evening drew on the travellers 
reached another camp of the same tribe, where they 
remained for the night. The next day they had 
a friendly meeting with the Wampanoags, the 
home-tribe of Massasoiet, and were highly amused 
at Squanto's ceremonious introduction, and his 
efforts to show the people the correct mode of 
receiving guests. 

As night fell they reached Sowams, now called 
Warren, the headquarters of Massasoiet Much to 
their disappointment Massasoiet was "out of town ;" 
but messengers were despatched to acquaint his 
majesty with the arrival of the visitors, and before 
long the chief was hurrying homewards. Squanto, 
eager to show off his knowledge of European 
etiquette, suggested that the embassy should fire a 
volley on the appearance of the king. Just as one 
of the Englishmen hastily snatched up his musket, 
for the purpose of loading it and carrying out the 
suggestion, a great fright was occasioned amongst 
the women and children, who crowded round the 
visitors. A general stampede took place, for it was 
suspected that the Englishmen were bent on 
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slaughter. The alarmed folks were not pacified 
until Squanto, with the blandest of smiles and the 
most soothing phrases, persuaded them that the 
visitors only intended doing honour to the king. 
Presently his majesty approached, and the salute 
was fired, much to his gratification. 

Being invited into the royal wigwam, they took 
seats at the side of the chief, whilst his subjects 
came in crowds to witness the interview. In order 
to put the monarch in good humour, they at once 
presented one of the gifts sent by the Governor, 
which was a soldier's elaborately embroidered coat. 
The king examined it closely, smirked and smiled 
his satisfaction, and then, in the presence of his 
subjects, arrayed himself in the garment The 

« 

next gifts were a copper chain and a medal, the latter 
being intended for the chief to send to Plymouth, 
by any of his friends, as a token that he wished 
them to be welcomed and cared for. The king 
speedily invested himself with the chain, and then, 
with a conscious accession of dignity and importance, 
resumed his seat to listen to the message which his 
guests were charged to deliver. Winslow assured 
him of the goodwill of the Governor, and of his 
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fixed intention to adhere to the terms of the treaty. 
The chief followed with a speech, lengthy and 
flowery, and eliciting rounds of applause from his 
people. He desired to express his appreciation of 
the Governor's motives in despatching the embassy, 
and to declare his intention of remaining forever 
the affectionate friend of the white people. 

On the termination of these formal proceedings 
pipes were produced, and two or three hours were 
spent in smoking and in lively chat respecting the 
great country from which the white men had sprung, 
and their king, James I. Winslow and Hopkins, 
wearied with their long journey, were now ready 
for a night's rest, and felt some curiosity as to the 
sleeping accommodation his majesty would deign 
to provide them with. The bed was soon pointed 
out to them ; it consisted of rough boards, covered 
with a light mat, forbidding the remotest expecta- 
tion of comfortable repose. 

The two Englishmen, full of misgivings, but too 
well-bred to raise objections, placed themselves on 
the bed, and were about to close their eyes when 
the boards creaked desperately. What was their 
astonishment on seeing both the king and his 
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queen getting on to the bed, and, with the utmost 
coolness, lying down and going to sleep ! Presently 
there was renewed creaking, and two of the chiefs 
leading men mounted the bed and contrived to 
squeeze themselves into the very limited space still 
unoccupied. These strapping fellows were soon on 
their backs, singing, or howling, themselves to sleep. 
In this embarrassing and uncomfortable situation 
the Englishmen spent the night, and in the morning 
their limbs ached, and their joints were as sore as 
if they had suffered ten hours* thrashing. The>' 
spent the next day and the next night with the 
king, but with hungry stomachs, for the royal larder 
happened to be unusually bare, and all the food set 
before them was a little fish. During the day they 
held quite a levee, for sachems and great men of 
other tribes came to pay their respects and smoke 
the pipe of peace. 

They were urgently pressed to prolong their 
visit, but two nights on that plank bedstead were 
sufficient, even for hardy Plymouth men, who 
could "hew down forests and live on crumbs." 
** We desired," says Winslow, " to keep the Sabbath 
at home, and feared we should be eitlier lightheaded 
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for want of sleepe, for what with bad lodging, the 
savages' barbarous singing (for they used to sing 
themselves asleepe), lice and fleas within doores, and 
muskeetoes without, we could hardly sleep all the 
time of our being there ; we much fearing that if 
we should stay any longer, wee should not be 
able to recover home for want of strength ; so on 
Friday tooke leave, Massasoiet being both grieved 
and ashamed that he could no better entertain 



us." 



On their return journey they went through a 
district depopulated by the plague. Heaps of 
human bones, and many bleached skulls, met their 
gaze on every hand. The people had died by 
hundreds and thousands, and there was no one to 
bury them. Relics of domestic life, wig^vams 
crumbling to fragments and dust, fields once culti- 
vated and fruitful — ^all told of the fearful havoc 
wrought by the pestilence. The travellers were 
glad enough to leave the land of dry bones behind 
them, and to enter the forest once more, abounding 
with walnut and chestnut trees. They arrived in 
Plymouth in safety, although famished and almost 
exhausted, much to the relief of their friends, who 
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had not been without anxiety concerning the 
dangers they might encounter. 

Captain Stand ish had almost a free hand with 
regard to the military policy of the Plymouth 
colony. The Governor had full confidence in him ; 
and it was well. Standish knew that half-measures 
with barbarians were worse than useless ; that if 
the Indians had reason to think that the English- 
men were afraid of them a massacre of the colony 
would soon take place. He knew that firmness, 
decision, and even audacity, backed by his half a 
dozen cannon and some twenty or thirty armed 
men, were sufficient to damp the Indians' courage 
and save the colony from a raid of a thousand 
Indian warriors. It is not too much to say, that 
had it not been for the firm and uncompromising 
attitude of Standish, thq little colony would have 
been annihilated by unfriendly Indians, and, 
possibly, as a secondary result, America would 
never have been peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
It was only the safety and comparative prosperity 
of the Pilgrim Fathers that induced many hundreds 
of Englishmen to follow them to the Far West in 
after years. It is the fashion to speak of Standish 
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as quite a subordinate character amongst the 
Puritan exiles. His skirmishes with handfuls of 
Indians are looked upon as mere child's play, and 
the original chronicles of Plymouth colony them- 
selves assign no place of distinction to the sagacious 
captain. But, if the circumstances and the history 
of the colony be viewed with discernment and fair- 
ness, the chief credit of its prolonged existence is 
due solely to his wise policy in the capacity of 
military leader. This policy was exhibited in the 
following incidents. 

A report reached Plymouth that Corbitant, chief 
of the Pocassets, had attacked Massasoiet and 
made him his prisoner, on the ground of his 
friendliness with the Englishmen. It was decided 
to send off Squanto and another friendly Indian, 
named Hobomok, who was staying at Plymouth, to 
find out if the report was true. On arriving at 
Corbitant's place, the chief laid hands upon them, 
and put them under guard. Then he threatened 
to kill them, and whilst he was pointing a long 
knife at Squanto's breast, Hobomok, contriving to 
evade his guard, ran back swiftly to Plymouth. 
He said the chief had determined to kill Squanto 
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because the hated Englishmen would then lose 
their "tongue" (interpreter). Prompt measures 
were adopted, not only for the sake of carrying 
out the treaty of friendship with Massasoiet, but 
also for saving Squanto, if still alive. Standish 
and fourteen armed men started for Corbitant's 
place, with the intention of beheading the chief if 
they found Squanto slain. They surrounded the 
chief's house, and Standish gave peremptory orders 
that no one was to leave it until it had been 
thoroughly searched. Three natives in attempting 
to disobey the order were wounded by Standish's 
men. Squanto was discovered, uninjured, and from 
him Standish learned that Corbitant had fled at 
the approach of the Englishmen The captain gave 
strict injunctions that the women should be pro- 
tected from harm ; and when the men saw how 
their wives and sweethearts were cared for, they 
each cried out, " I am a woman ! " desiring similar 
protection for themselves. It was useless to go in 
pursuit of the chief, for he had doubtless found 
a safe hiding-place in the depths of the forest 
The captain left a stem message for him, which, as 
we shall see, had a healthy effect If Corbitant 
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made any attempt to molest Massasoiet, en- if he 
attempted or conspired to injure the people of 
Plymouth, dire vengeance would instantly foUow. 
Standish then departed, taking with him the three 
natives to have their wounds dressed. 

The report that Massasoiet had been captured 
of course turned out untrue ; but another report 
reached the town in a few days, which proved 
to be correct, that Corbitant was on his knees to 
Massasoiet, begging him to intercede with the 
English, on his behalf, to make peace with him. 
As a further result of Standish's firm attitude, other 
chiefs sought to enter into friendly relations with 
the Plymouth people, and it seemed as if hostility 
amongst all the red men was about to cease. But 
those who had as yet shown a peaceable disposition 
formed only a very small portion of the vast hordes 
that roamed the country. 

Amongst these hordes were the Narragansetts, 
who numbered about 30,000, and who lived in the 
district now known as Rhode Island. Some 5,000 
of them were sturdy warriors — never happy except 
when on the war-path. This tribe was ambitious 
to gain dominion over the other Indians, and 
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the arrival of the English seemed to thwart their 
scheme of conquest, especially as some of the 
tribes had made an alliance with the foreigners. 
So they determined to swoop down upon the little 
colony and wipe it out of existence. But even 
Indians observed formalities sometimes before 
entering upon a war. One day two of the tribe 
marched into Plymouth, carrying with them a 
declaration of war, which consisted of a bundle 
of arrows tied round with the skin of a rattlesnake. 
Even if Squanto had not been at hand to interpret 
the sign, it could have only one meaning to Standish 
and his friends. 

What was to be done? Were the colonists to 
await the pleasure of the S,ooo warriors, or march 
out to meet them, or send back the arrows? 
Standish and the Governor put their heads to- 
gether, and returned just the right sort of answer 
—one of defiance. " If you love war rather than 
peace, you nfiay begin as soon as you like. We 
fear you not, and you1l find us not unprepared 
to meet you." This reply was despatched by one 
messenger, and by another the snake's skin, stuffed 
full with powder and bullets ! This double answer 
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'vvsLc TOOFC than tiae dos^ty wjaixms expected 
The skin <d buBds so m ioug fat npoo their Scais 
that tbey ^ W^"y^ to ict d ik c it, and sent it bad^ 
The defiant message and the lumps of lead gai« the 
u^amors tfaetr qoietiis, and nxlely diqidled their 
viskms €)fconqoesL 

So far the Plymouth people had been more 
fortunate in their dealings with Indians than their 
countrymen in southern Virginia, for here a terrible 
massacre of about four hundred Er^lishmen had 
been perpetrated by the red men. Flushed with 
success in diat quarter, the savages might never 
have their thirst for English blood appeased until 
every white man in the country had been pierced 
with their arrows or brained with their tomahawks. 
Standish had wanted for some time to put Plymouth 
in a more satisfactory state of defence ; but the 
I*^athers had opposed the step, thinking that a 
great military show would savour too much of a 
tx>astful war-spirit. But now the captain carried 
out his plans. He erected a stout palisade — 
formed of trunks of trees, and a mile in circuit — on 
the north side of the town, flanked with bastions, 
with gates to shut and lock. These gates, from 
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which the whole town could be defended, were 
locked every night, and sentinels placed on guard. 
The adult males of the colony were divided into four 
squadrons, and arrangements made for a constant 
succession of sentinels. In the event of the Indians 
stealthily firing any of the dwellings a certain 
number of men were appointed to quench the fire, 
and drive off or shoot down the incendiaries. 

Another precaution which Standish adopted was 
to have his awkward squad in fighting condition on 
Sundays. The Indians would get to know that 
most of the members of the colony assembled for 
some hours for worship on that day, and might 
naturally conclude that Sunday offered the most 
favourable opportunity for an attack. But Standish 
was prepared for them. The members of the 
community assembled by beat of drum at his door 
on Sundays. Each man had his musket, and the 
captain his side-arms, and a cane in his right hand. 
Then the people walked in procession, three abreast, 
to the meeting-house, the captain taking his place 
on the left hand of the preacher. And thus this 
military colony gathered for worship, not knowing 
but that at any moment the alarm-gun might sound. 
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Every man was ready to throw down Psalm-book, 
snatch up his musket, and rush to the point of 
danger. Elder Brewster's discourses were doubtless 
full of the martial spirit, drawn from the history of 
the Israelites ; and as the courageous deeds of 
Joshua, Gideon, David, and the rest were described, 
the enthusiasm of that awkward, but resolute, squad 
would be fired with new motives for the defence 
of hearth and home. 

In addition to the constant anxiety arising from the 
hostile threats of Indians, there was another enemy 
to face. There was a prospect of famine. The 
colony were congratulating themselves on a fairly 
good harvest, and on having sufficient stores for 
the winter, when a shipload of some fifty fresh 
emigrants arrived, bringing scarcely any provisions. 
All these additional mouths had to be fed through 
the coming winter. The stores were carefully over- 
hauled, and it was reckoned that there was barely 
enough for each person even on half-allowance. 
Weeks went on, and then the half-allowance had to 
be curtailed. The pinched faces of children, the 
craving eyes of women, men, once strong and 
sturdy, staggering in the street — these were the 
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signs which told of the stealthy approach of fin 
enemy whom neither muskets nor guns could drive 
off. But there was no complaining, except from 
the little children. Time went on, and the stores 
entirely failed. There was nothing to do now but 
to depend on the sea for sustenance. The one boat 
of the colony was at work day and night As soon 
as one company came in with a haul — often pitifully 
small — another went out Sometimes the boat had 
to remain out five or six days before meeting with 
any success. In those long intervals the famished 
people contrived to keep themselves alive by eating 
clams, which were found occasionally on the shore. 
Even in this extremity William Brewster could 
give thanks that he and his people were permitted 
to ** suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the 
treasures hid in the sand." But the enemy was at 
last driven off, and brighter days dawned. 

At the end of the first year of their life in 
America the Plymouth colonists commenced the 
New England festival- o! Thanksgiving Day. 
Ordinary pursuits were set aside, and a general 
holiday was observed. Junketings, recreations, 
and amusements were indulged in, and Standish 
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arranged a military display for the entertainment 
of Massasoiet, who accepted an invitation to the 
gala, bringing ninety of his people, and remaining 
three days. Hunting was amongst the recreations 
on the programme, and a large party went out 
to scour the woods, and captured five deer. While 
the English strove to amuse their guests, the latter, 
on their part, caused much, merriment with native 
games and sports, and the exhibition of mother-wit 
and drollery. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

THE "CASK OF GREAT PLAGUE." 

Expedition to Massachusetts Bay — Squanto, the great 
fabricator — The " Cask of Great Plague " is invented — ^The 
Massachusetts Queen — A flirtation with Indian squaws — 
Commercial enthusiasm of women — Squanto shows the cloven 
foot — Squanto invents another fairy tale, and gets into hot 
water thereby — Squanto narrowly escapes a fatal disaster — 
A suggested monument to Squanto. 

For some time Standish had been contemplating 
an expedition to Massachusetts Bay, forty miles 
north of Plymouth, for the purpose of exploring the 
countiy in that direction, and opening up friendly 
and trading relations with the Indians. At length 
he set off in the shallop, with Squanto and ten other 
men, and anchored at night under a cliff in the Bay. 
When morning dawned he saw a spacious harbour, 
with about fifty islands scattered here and there. 
Close by the place of anchorage the peninsular of 
Shawmut (now Boston) projected into the calm 
waters. The attractive aspect of the locality rather 
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put the captain out of conceit with New Plymouth, 
and he wished the men of the ^* Mayflower " had 
made this place their home. 

Leaving two sentinels to guard the shallop, the 
party went on shore, and found heaps of lobsters 
that had been collected by the natives. Presently 
they met a woman, looking terribly frightened, who 
was coming to the beach to carry home some of the 
fish. Having allayed her fears, they went on their 
way, and in a short time encountered a few Indians, 
headed by their sachem, Obattinewat, a dependant 
of Massasoiet. These men also showed considerable 
alarm, and were shaking from head to foot By- 
and-by their fears were accounted for. It seems 
that Squanto, perhaps with the idea of doing good 
service to his English masters, had spread abroad the 
canard that the people of Plymouth had in their 
possession a mysterious cask containing the Great 
Plague, which they could pour out whenever and 
wherever they wished to do so. They were said to 
keep it buried in the ground, out of sight, but could 
remove it and tap it at their will. In previous years 
an epidemic, somewhat resembling the plague, de- 
stroyed thousands of the Indians, and the bleached 
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bones of unburied corpses were frequently seen by 
the colonists in their expeditions. So terrified were 
many of the Indians by the wily Squanto's facetious 
story that they thought the very sight of these 
Englishmen would cause the horrible carbuncles of 
the pestilence to break out on their bodies in a 
moment. 

Obattinewat, finding the demeanour and speech 
of Standish entirely friendly, and that no carbuncles 
were making their appearance, regained his self- 
possession and became communicative. He was 
one of the chiefs who had already professed friend- 
liness to the Plymouth colony, and had acknow- 
ledged himself a loyal subject of King James. He 
now renewed his submission, and treated his visitors 
hospitably. But there was evidently something 
troubling him, and presently he contrived to explain 
to Standish that he stood in mortal dread not only 
of the Taranteens, or Eastern Indians, but also of a 
certain Squaw-Sachem, also called the Massachu- 
setts Queen, who lived on the opposite side of the 
Bay. He begged Standish s protection against this 
Amazon,whichthecaptainreadilypromised, and then 
besought him to go in search of her royal highness 



N 
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and make terms of peace with her on his behalf. 
Such an expedition might delay his return home 
indefinitely, but nevertheless the obliging captain 
consented to the chiefs petition. The queen, since 
the death of her husband, Nanepashemet, had dis- 
played a decidedly bellicose disposition towards the 
neighbouring tribes, and it was desirable to pacify 
her, and to bring her into friendly relations with the 
English, 

Before proceeding on the expedition, the captain 

« 

explored the country further inland, and came across 
broad plains (Massachusetts Fields), and the seat of 
late King Nanepashemet, who had been slain in one 
of the incursions of the Taran teens. The house was 
a curious-looking structure, placed on a huge 
scaffold on the summit of a hill, well-secured by a 
trench and palisades, and seemed almost impreg- 
nable against an Indian siege. Returning to the 
shore, the party explored Thomson's Island, which 
they named Trevore, and found that most of the 
islands in the Bay had been inhabited, but that the 
population had been swept off by a pestilence, a few 
survivors removing to other places. 

Then the party sailed across the Bay in search of 
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the sanguinary Massachusetts Queen. On landing, 
they failed to discover any signs of human life, but 
on marching some distance inland they imagined 
they were about to accomplish the object of their 
visit, for a quarter of a mile off a group of women 
stood talking in a very animated manner. It was 
soon evident, however, that the fearless queen did 
not form one of the group, for the women seemed 
panic-stricken, and began to make off from their 
corn-gathering. Squanto's "fairy tale" had ap- 
parently reached this quarter of the country also. 
By dint of coaxing, smiling, and peaceful gesticula- 
tions, and fair words shouted in Squanto's most 
winning tones, the Englishmen at length prevailed 
upon the women to halt and to hold a parley. 
Standish assumed a courteous and gallant air, and 
afforded the ladies an opportunity of convincing 
themselves that neither he nor his followers had 
brought a barrel, or bottles, of concentrated plague 
for disseminating carbuncles and death. 

In a little time the captain's guileless demeanour 
and polite attentions quite won the women's hearts. 
They even invited him and his men to a meal of 
delicious boiled cod, and whilst the banquet was 
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proceeding jabbered away to Squanto in a gleeful 
strain. Standish understood some of their remarks 
and trusted to Squanto for a correct translation of 
the rest, but whether he always got it is open to 
question. No satisfactory information could be ob- 
tained about the Squaw-Sachem, unless artful 
Squanto, for private reasons, again exercised his in- 
genuity as an author of fiction by translating certain 
of the ladies' answers in a way contrary to their 
grammatical meaning. As no members of the male 
sex had as yet appeared upon the scene, the captain 
was wondering whether the settlement consisted 
entirely of women ; but inquiries elicited the state- 
ment that there were a few men not far off, and after 
a great deal of persuasion the ladies were prevailed 
upon to send for one of them. In due course the 
man approached, but slowly and warily, and looking 
with a jealous eye upon the flirtation going on be- 
tween the women and the white men. His ruffled 
feelings and prejudices were quickly soothed by the 
friendliness and tactful dealing of Standish, and in 
a few minutes he was quite at his ease. Both the 
man and his lady friends consented to open trade 
with the Plymouth colony, and displayed their 
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eagerness to start operations by proposing bartering 
transactions on the spot ; but, the Englishmen's 
articles for trucking having been left in the boat, 
the whole of the party made their way to the shore, 
Standish gallantly escorting one of his hostesses. 

On the journey Squanto showed the cloven foot by 
expressing a wish to Standish to plunder the women 
of their fur-skin coats and other commodities. 
Standish recoiled with indignation from the idea of 
thus requiting the women for their native hospitality. 

" But they are bad people," said Squanto, excus- 
ing himself for his greed ; ** and they have often 
threatened to rob and kill the English." 

"Were they never so bad," replied Standish 
sternly, " we would not wrong them after the kind- 
ness received, or give them any cause for com- 
plaint Let the tribe once raise their hand against 
us, and then they shall be dealt with according to 
their deserts." 

The company having arrived at the boat, the 
business of trucking commenced, native articles 
being exchanged for food, ornaments and cloth- 
ing. At last the women grew so completely ab- 
sorbed with the commercial spirit that they took 
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their fur-skins from their backs in exchange for 
some showy articles that gratified their feminine 
instincts. No doubt Squanto chuckled prodigiously 
when he found the coats were procured after all. 
These new Indian friends would not allow the 
Englishmen to depart without a faithful promise of 
a speedy return, to renew business transactions. 
With farewell salutations after the manner of the 
country, Standish and his men set sail for Ply- 
mouth, disappointed at their failure to discover 
the Massachusetts Queen, but fully satisfied with 
their dealings with her subjects. 

Before many months had passed, Standish pre- 
pared for a second visit to the Bay ; but Squanto 
and Hobomok — the other Indian attached to the 
colony — raised objections, and tried to frighten the 
captain from undertaking the journey. They made 
out that the Massachusetts people were leagued in 
conspiracy with the Narragansetts, and had sworn 
to slaughter Standish and his men at the first 
opportunity, and, after accomplishing this san- 
guinary exploit, would sack Plymouth, and torture 
and slay every man, woman, and child. But Standish 
was getting accustomed to Squanto's fabrications. 
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and treated the rumour with contempt. He accord- 
ingly set off with ten men, besides the master of 
fiction and Hobomok. He had gone two or three 
miles and was just turning the point in the harbour, 
called the Gurnet's Nose, when three alarm guns 
boomed out from Plymouth. The captain instantly 
turned back, and Squanto had another quiet chuckle 
to himself. 

On reaching Plymouth, Standish found commo- 
tion and excitement, the Governor and all the men 
fully armed, patrolling the town, cannon loaded, 
and men at the bastion gates ready for action. 
The cause of the excitement was quickly reported 
to the captain. About half an hour after he had 
sailed one of Squanto's family — apparently en- 
dowed with natural gifts similar to his father's — 
came rushing into the town, wildly gesticulating, 
and with blood streaming down his face. He 
gasped out that Massasoiet, Corbitant, and other 
chiefs had conspired to attack Plymouth, and were 
even now on their way, with thousands of braves, 
and that he had been caught and wounded, but had 
managed to escape with his life. The Governor at 
once fired the alarm guns to recall the captain, and 
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then hastily prepared for the defence of the town 
and its people. 

The captain, on hearing the news, inspected the 
defences, and saw that all likely points of attack 
were well defended ; but no bloodthirsty warriors 
appeared. Hobomok, who was a pinese — one of 
Massasoiet's chief men — declared that, at all events, 
it must be' false that his master was connected with 
the conspiracy ; that he had no intention of molest- 
ing the Plymouth people, and would faithfully 
adhere to the treaty of friendship. Squanto said 
nothing, and thereby showed his discretion. 

In a little while, as no war whoop floated into 
Plymouth, and scouts failed to discern any sign of 
an advancing foe, it was resolved to send direct to 
Massasoiet's place, and thus ascertain if the mon- 
arch was really on the war-path. It was decided 
that a woman would be more suitable for the mis- 
sion than a man, lest, in the event of the alarm 
proving correct, a male messenger might be seized 
and slain. The wife of Hobomok was selected 
for the task. She was instructed to acquaint her- 
self with the true state of affairs, pretending that 
her visit was on other business. On reaching 
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Massasoiet's town, she found all quiet, and heard 
not the slightest whisper of any intended hostile 
movement Then she secured an audience of 
Massasoiet, and told him of the alarm and suspense 
created in Plymouth by the false reports. The 
king, putting all the blame on Squanto, waxed 
exceedingly wTath, and gave some very broad hints 
as to what he would like to do with this purveyor 
of fictitious news. The woman then returned to 
Plymouth, carrying a friendly message to the 
Governor. 

Squanto certainly deserved to have his feet and 
neck tied together for so needlessly disturbing the 
peace and quietness of the English colony ; but 
probably he had some plausible excuse ready for 
shielding himself and his son from the con- 
sequences of their offence, for it does not appear 
that any punishment was awarded to him. His 
motive for creating such a hullabaloo is by no 
means obvious ; but a strong propensity for practi- 
cal jokes may possibly account for his conduct. 

The alarm having quite subsided. Captain 
Standish started again for Massachusetts Bay, 
taking the two Indians with him. He was warmly 
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welcomed by his old friends of both sexes, and by 
other tribes, and managed to do a good trade. On 
arriving at Plymouth, great was his surprise to find 
Massasoiet on a visit to the Grovernor. Squanto, on 
hearing of his majesty's presence, took an early 
opportunity of retiring from public gaze, and would 
have been thankful for a chance of sneaking off in 
the shallop for a few days' pleasure cruise in the Bay; 
but Standish kept his eye upon his facetious 
friend. 

The object of the king in coming to Plymouth 
was to defend himself against the false accusations 
of conspiracy. He declared his fixed intention to 
maintain every clause of the treaty inviolate, and 
to strengthen the friendship between him and the 
colony. He then sternly demanded that Squanto 
should be put to death, and, on the Governor refusing 
the demand, went home in high dudgeon. In a few 
days he sent an embassage, with instructions to 
insist on the surrender of Squanto, and to point out 
to the Governor that if he retained the culprit he 
would violate the terms of the treaty, Squanto 
being one of the king's subjects. He also sent gifts 
of beaver skins as an exchange for the body of 
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Squanto, or, rather, for his head and hands, with 
which he would be perfectly content. One of the 
embassy carried a formidable knife, wherewith to 
remove expeditiously the said members of Squanto's 
body. The Governor explained as clearly as he 
could, that it was quite unusual for the English 
people to sell men's lives for beaver skins or any 
other commodity, but that when men justly merited 
death they gave them their reward. 

The beaver skins were then returned to the 
messengers, and the Governor ordered Squanto to 
be brought before him. Being closely questioned, 
the fabricator hotly denounced Hobomok as the 
author of his downfall, asserting that he, and he 
alone, had got him into this predicament from 
jealousy and envy. And now another original 
feature of character was revealed. He made no con- 
fession of sorrow, or plea for mercy, but calmly told 
the Governor he might send him on to Massasoiet 
or not — ^he might do just as he thought proper. 

The Governor consulted with Standish and others 
and at length came to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to observe the terms of the treaty, and to 
deliver the offender into the hands of the embassy. 



TO 
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He was on the point of conducting Squanto into 
close proximity to that gleaming knife when he 
suddenly caught sight of a suspicious-looking boat 
crossing the Bay. It struck him that the strange 
craft might be a Frenchman, and as France was 
then at war with England, the conjecture arose that 
the French were conspiring with the Indians for an 
attack on Plymouth, and that Massasoiet was 
treacherous after all. He therefore informed the 
embassy that he must go down to the beach and 
ascertain the boat's nationality and business before 
delivering up Squanto. The coming of that boat 
proved the salvation of Squanto's inventive head 
and cunning hands. In the Governor's absence the 
embassy became impatient ; impatience developed 
into a violent rage, accompanied with a threatening 
brandishing of the long, sharp knife ; their rage at 
last grew so tempestuous that they could contain 
themselves no longer, and hurried off, fuming and 
jabbering, to their ro}^al master, much to the 
astonishment of the little crowd of people gathered 
round the Governor's house. 

The boat proved to be an Englishman, bringing 
a party of fresh colonists, so that the Governor's 
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suspicions were not realized. On returning to his 
house, he was pleased to find the ambassadors had 
departed, thus reh'eving him of the painful necessity 
of surrendering Squanto to be tortured and slain. 
But the poor Indian's life was for a long time a 
burden to him, for Massasoiet tried in various ways 
to deprive him of it, and Squanto took care not to 
leave the town unless in the company of armed 
English friends. 

There was much jealousy and rivalry between 
Squanto and Hobomok ; they vied with each 
other in procuring useful information for the 
Englishmen, and aspired to the chief place in 
the estimation of their protectors. This rivalry 
turned to the advantage of the colony, and " made 
them both carry more squarely." The Governor 
took Hobomok under his special observation, and 
Standish kept a wary eye on Squanto, so that the 
couple were played off against each other, and 
Squanto found his inventive genius considerably 
checked, and fairy tales at a discount. 

At last Squanto contrived to make peace with 
Massasoiet, and, after doing good service to the 
colony in piloting an expedition round Cape Cod, 
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he died, bequeathing divers articles to his English 
friends, " as remembrances of his love." 

The indebtedness of the Plymouth colony to 
Squanto is not easily measured, for no one knows 
to what extent the colony owed its comparative 
freedom from Indian molestation to that "cask of 
the Great Plague." We must credit Squanto with a 
desire to promote the welfare of his friends by this 
ingenious fabrication. With native eloquence, suit- 
ing the action to the word, he set forth the terribly 
infectious properties of the fatal cask, which he 
showed to some of the Indians, and which was 
nothing worse than a barrel of gunpowder buried 
in the earth. The news spread from tribe to tribe 
that the English were able to devastate the country 
with a few drops of the concentrated death-liquid. 
The fearful prospect of a repetition of former 
horrors — thousands of men, women, and children 
falling victims to the pestilence, and their bones 
left to bleach on the plains, homes desolated, wig- 
wams crumbling to dust — froze the blood of the 
stoutest chiefs, and filled every pow-wow with 
alarm, lest his arts should avail nothing against 
the Englishmen's appalling device. Native ere- 
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dulity and superstition fostered belief in the fiction, 
and, rather than provoke the white men to spread 
the plague, the doughty warriors preferred to leave 
the little colony in peace. Squanto deserves a tomb- 
stone, or a miniature monument placed next to that 
of Standish, and on it should be inscribed : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

SQUANTO, 

THE GREAT FABRICATOR, 

WHO, BY HIS NATIVE GENIUS, 

INVENTED THE 

«CASK OF THE GREAT PLAGUE," 

WHICH, NEXT TO CANNON AND MUSKETS^ 

PRESERVED THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

FROM ANNIHILATION 

AT THE HANDS OF 

UNFRIENDLY INDIANS. 

R-LP. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THIEVES AND ASSASSINS. 

Early settlers at Massachusetts Bay — Strange precautions 
against the English — A long tramp for Governor Bradford — 
" Out of sight," not "out of mind" — ^A comedy at Nanset — 
Squanto's lessons in etiquette — A " Quakers* meeting" — Court 
and jury in a wigwam — A feat of legerdemain — Traitors — 
Standish within an inch of death— Discovery of a plot for the 
wholesale murder of Englishmen. 

Encouraged by the comparative success of the 
Plymouth colonists, other Englishmen arrived in 
America, led by Thomas Weston, one of the 
Merchant Adventurers. They settled at Massachu- 
setts Bay, but, for the most part, were a rough, un- 
principled, and dissolute lot, and had no more 
chance of success than if they had been a company 
of lunatics escaped from control. The Plymouth 
people agreed to share with the new-comers all 
com procured from the Indians, and it was decided 
to make expeditions to truck for com round Cape 
Cod, and south of that point Standish was pre- 
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paring for the first expedition when sudden illness 
seized him, and his place as leader had to be filled 
by Governor Bradford. 

The boat started in wild November weather, with 
Squanto as pilot and interpreter. It was a difficult 
and dangerous journey, for the boat had to be 
steered through treacherous shoals amid snow- 
storms and squalls. At last the party arrived at 
the harbour of Monamoyk, after threading a narrow 
and crooked channel. At night the Governor and 
others went on shore, but there were no signs of in- 
habitants, for they had vanished in fright at the 
approach of the Englishmen. By-and-by some of 
them mustered up courage to face their visitors, 
and, finding their errand appeared to be of a peaceful 
nature, gave them a friendly greeting, and presently 
went and brought venison and other victuals, to 
which the voyagers did ample justice. The meal 
over, business was discussed, and the hosts seemed 
glad of the opportunity of trading with the white 
men, although there was still a degree of shyness 
and nervousness in their demeanour. 

When the Governor made inquiries about their 
dwellings, asking their number and where they 
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were situated, the Indians exchanged doubtful and 
furtive glances, and showed a decided disinclination 
to supply the information. They evidently sus- 
pected that firebrands would be thrust into their 
houses, or drops of plague-water scattered over the 
floors. On finding that the Governor was deter- 
mined to stay all night, the warriors, by shrugging 
their shoulders and pulling long faces, indicated 
that they now knew there was no help for it but to 
allow him to see their dwellings and lodge in one of 
them. They then sent on some of their number in 
advance, whilst the rest followed leisurely with the 
Governor and his party. On reaching the town 
and inspecting the houses, the Governor was sur- 
prised to find them entirely denuded of their con- 
tents. All the goods of the Indians had been 
swiftly removed to a safe distance, out of sight, 
lest the supposed cupidity of the visitors might 
induce them to pillage the town. The night was 
passed uncomfortably, but without disturbance, and 
in the morning the Governor availed himself of 
Squanto's persuasive powers to dispel the doubts 
and suspicions of the people. In this task Squanto 
succeeded, and it was his last service, for he was 
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suddenly taken ill, and died. The Indians now 
willingly traded, and supplied the Englishmen with 
a quantity of corn and beans in exchange for 
various useful articles. 

On leaving Monamoyk Bradford sailed to 
Massachusetts, but found a pestilence prevailing, 
and complaints rife about Weston's colonists. As 
there was no prospect of doing trade here, he 
proceeded to Nanset, and then to Mattachiest, 
at both of which places he was kindly received, 
and was supplied with more com and beans. 
Severe storms occurred at Nanset, doing serious 
damage to the shallop, which was stranded. The 
corn had to be stacked on shore, and a native, with 
a promise of reward for fidelity, was left in charge 
until the Englishmen could send for it The 
Governor, procuring a guide, tramped back to 
Plymouth — a distance of fifty miles — "receiving 
all respect from the natives by the way, and weary 
with galled feet arrived home." 

Standish, on recovering his health, set off on that 
fifty miles' journey by land to fetch the com. It 
seems strange that the Indians, with all their 
cunning, and thieving propensities, did not take 
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advantage of the Englishmen's absence and appror 
priate for their own use the entire stack ; but on the 
captain's arrival he found it had not been touched ; 
and he was not surprised, for he had now become 
fully acquainted with the peculiar traits of native 
character. If any goods were placed out of sight of 
the Indians, they were almost certain to plan and 
plot to steal them, but if left open to their gaze, the 
goods would usually remain perfectly safe. One or 
two incidents occurred shortly which illustrated the 
former tendency. 

Standish repaired the shallop, stowed away the 
com, and then sailed to Nanset, where a little 
comedy was enacted. The shallop was brought 
into a creek, and Standish and his men went ashore 
to interview the people and try to collect more 
com. The goods for bartering purposes — scissors, 
knives, beads, and so forth — were left on board in a 
safe place, as it was thought; but an Indian in 
ambush had been watching the movements of the 
visitors, and, as soon as the sound of their voices 
had died away in the distance, stealthily crept on 
board, and, having assured himself that no one was 
on guard, proceeded to pry into the various comers 
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and receptacles of the shallop. In a little time the 
packets of scissors and beads gladdened his avari- 
cious eyes. He could not resist the temptation, in 
fact, he doubtless considered it his duty, to take all 
he possibly could of the property of another nation 
when secreted from his view. So he purloined as 
many pairs of scissors and parcels of beads as 
he could conveniently dispose of about his person, 
and then made off homewards through the thicket 

One of the captain's men had occasion to go 
down to the boat, and at once discovered the 
theft He gave the information to Standish, who 
instantly requested an audience of the chief, and 
told him plainly that unless the stolen goods were 
returned at once, or the thief delivered up to him, 
he would take speedy revenge. This imperative 
demand was not to be trifled with ; the very name 
of the captain was rapidly becoming a terror to the 
Indian tribes ; they knew that he was a man of his 
word, and would condone no misdeeds of any kind. 

The chief, shaking in his mocassins, disappeared 
to make private inquiries and hold a consultation 
with his leading people. Early the next day he 
went down to the Englishmen's rendezvous near 
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the boat, followed by a crowd of his subjects, and 
saluted Standish according to native custom on an 
occasion of this character. Opening his mouth to 
its utmost degree of elasticity, he thrust out his 
tongue, until the root thereof was distinctly 
visible. Then he bowed on one knee, and licked 
the captain's hand from the wrist to the fingers' 
ends. It must be borne in mind that he had 
formerly received instruction from Squanto in the 
art of bowing and kneeling in conformity with the 
mode in England, and he did much credit to his 
master's talent in teaching European etiquette. 
On regaining his feet, his subjects endeavoured to 
copy his example ; but their grotesque attempts 
provoked loud laughter amongst the white men. 
Some, overbalancing themselves, went toppling 
over, till hands and nose touched the ground. 
Others fell backwards, and some rolled over on to 
their sides, whilst the hand-licking part of the 
ceremony was a sorry, slobbering performance that 
roused the disgust of the representatives of King 
James I. When silence and gravity were restored 
the sachem advanced to Standish with measured 
stride and delivered the stolen goods, assuring him 
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that the thief had been well thrashed, and express- 
ing his sorrow with a variety of comical gestures 
and contortions. He then ordered his women to 
make bread, and supply the visitors with as much 
as they wanted. After bartering for a quantity of 
corn, Standish returned home, well satisfied with 
his expedition. 

Other expeditions soon followed. At Manomet 
Standish was cordially received by the chief, 
Canacum, and entertained with great hospitality. 
At the conclusion of the feast, two warriors arrived 
from Monamoyk, and entered the chiefs wigwam. 
Laying aside their bows and quivers, they squatted 
on the floor by the fire, and smoked their pipes in 
silence. They kept directing keen glances at the 
chief and at Standish, but said nothing. The chief 
also smoked his pipe, and blinked at the men, but 
said nothing. Standish was getting rather tired of 
this " Quakers* meeting," and showed signs of 
impatience. One of the strangers at last rose to 
his feet, and, addressing Canacum, handed him a 
present of tobacco and beads from his sachem. 
Canacum delivered a long oration by way of reply 
and thanks, and then proceeded to form the wigwam 
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into an impromptu court of justice. With much 
ceremony he informed his guests that a gambh'ng 
brawl had occurred within his domain in which an 
Indian had killed another. He was doubtful 
whether the culprit deserved death or not, and 
wished his guests to decide the question for him. 
He detailed all the incidents of the quarrel, and 
described the fatal stab, the weapon, and the 
victim's death, and then waited for the** jury "to 
come to a decision. Loud talking followed, and 
Standish expressed his views by words, as well as 
motions of the head and hands. At length the 
serious case was settled, and the jury brought in 
their verdict — guilty of death. Canacum was 
pleased to be relieved of responsibility, and forth- 
with ordered his jury's decision to be carried out 
A little later, Standish went to Mattachiest for 
com, and the wintry weather became so severe that 
the boat was frozen in the harbour. His reception 
from the chief betrayed a gpod deal of insincerity, 
which had not been apparent during a recent visit 
of the Governor. There were signs, not only in this 
tribe, but in others also which had been friendly, of 
covert hostility towards the Englishmen. The 
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death of Squanto and the loss of his influence 
doubtless had something to do with the suspicious 
conduct of many of the Indians. At Mattachiest, 
the effusive friendliness of the people put Standish 
on his guard. Strangers arrived during his visit, 
professedly to pay their respects to him, but in 
reality, as he afterwards learned, to join with the 
others in killing him. Thinking he discerned 
treachery under the cloak of pretended friendship, 
he took the precaution to place sentinels on duty 
all night, and probably by this means escaped the 
assassin's knife. 

On going down to the boat in the morning 
Standish found a quantity of beads and other 
articles missing. Without delay he summoned all 
his men, ordered them to load their muskets and fix 
their side-arms, and then led them in battle array 
to the sachem's house. In angry tones he threat- 
ened to attack the inmates and lay the dwelling in 
ruins unless the stolen property were instantly re- 
turned. The chief came forward, with a great dis- 
play of sorrow and indignation that any of his 
people should be guilty of robbing the Englishmen, 
and promised to run the thief to earth. With native 
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artfulness, either he or one of his men contrived to 
slip down to the boat unobserved, and replace the 
stolen goods. This little exploit having been per- 
formed, the chief sought out Standish, and earnestly 
expressed a wish that he would cause a thorough 
search of the boat to be made, for, possibly, after all 
he was mistaken in supposing that a robber}*^ had 
been committed. 

Standish consented to the chiefs proposition, but 
at the same time suspected knavery. His men 
went on board, and there, on the cuddy, was the 
missing property. A look of injured innocence 
broke out on the chiefs face. Although the 
captain enjoyed the humour of this feat of l^er- 
demain, he took care to exhibit his strong dis- 
approval of the dishonest and cunning propensities 
of the ruler and his people, and gave the chief to 
understand that he quite saw through the trick that 
had been played, and had not been bamboozled. 
In order to appease the captain's anger he instructed 
his .people to bring down to the boat as much com 
as the Englishmen wanted. 

In a month or two Standish went again to 
Manomet, and it was only by a mere chance that 
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he left the place alive. He observed that the people 
seemed inclined to be cool towards him, but little 
thought that several tall fellows around him had 
plotted and sworn to take his life within a few 
hours. He went to Canacum's dwelling, accom- 
panied by only two or three of his party, and had 
not been long there when two of the Massachusetts 
Indians entered, one of them being called Witu- 
wamet, "a notable, insulting villain, one who had 
formerly imbrued his hands in the blood of English 
and French, and had often boasted of his own 
valour, and derided their weakness, especially 
because, as he said, they died crying, making sour 
faces, more like children than men." 

No sooner had Wituwamet arrived than he took 
a dagger from about his neck, stolen from Weston's 
immigrants, and delivered it to Canacum. Then he 
made a loud and long harangue, punctuated with 
significant motions of the hands, head, and feet, and 
occasional side glances at Standish. Not one word 
of this speech could the captain understand, although 
by this time he had a fair acquaintance with Indian 
dialects. The scoundrel had purposely expressed 

himself in a sort of slang phraseology which the 
II 
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Englishman could not interpret It turned out 
afterwards that the audacious speech consisted of a 
plan for murdering the whites at Massachusetts 
and Plymouth, and proposals for enlisting the aid 
of Canacum and of several other chiefs in the 
desperate plot It also contained suggestions for 
beginning with the Plymouth people by making use 
of the present convenient opportunity for cutting 
the throats of Standish and his men. Standish, 
however, was not aware of the terms of the speech 
until some time after his departure from Manomet, 
otheru'ise he would certainly have adopted prompt 
and sanguinary measures for despatching the arch 
plotter to the place of his forefathers. 

On the conclusion of the speech, Canacum and 
Wituwamet pressed Standish to send down to the 
boat for the rest of his party, on the plausible 
ground that, as the weather was so cold, they would 
rest with much more comfort in the town than in 
the boat. But Standish declined, and insisted on 
the com being carried down to the boat at once 
according to the chiefs promise. There was no 
thwarting the captain, and so the women loaded the 
boat, receiving a reward for their labour. 
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Another Indian visitor was in the town, hailing 
from Paomet (now Truro), who showed the most 
obsequious attention and the warmest affection 
towards the captain. He had always been noted 
for his friendly demeanour, but this man also had 
joined in the plot, and had actually undertaken to 
kill Standish before he left the town. His profes- 
sions of attachment were now more pronounced 
than ever they were, and he declared his intention 
of bestowing presents on his beloved friends, the 
captain and his party. He also insisted on helping to 
carry more com to the boat, affirming he had never 
condescended to do such a thing in his life, but for 
his dear friends he would do anything in his power. 
The weather being wet and windy, the treacherous 
villain must needs obtain the favour of lodging for 
the night with the captain at his rendezvous near 
the water. The two men went and lay down within 
a few feet of each other — the Indian wrapped in his 
blanket, one eye steadfastly watching the captain 
in the flickering light of the fire, and one hand 
grasping a long, sharp knife, carefully concealed at 
his breast 

But the cold was too intense to allow the captain 
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to sleep, and he kept turning round in front of the 
fire to get as much warmth as possible. 

" Why do you not sleep, dear friend ? " inquired 
the Indian, in a concerned and anxious tone. 

" I cannot tell," replied Standish, ** unless it be 
that the bleak wind makes me wakeful." 

" But you must sleep, dear Englishman, or you 
cannot take the voj'^age on the morrow." 

« Well, I will try." 

Then he again attempted to woo slumber, and 
the Indian relapsed into profound silence, the fiery, 
murderous eyes still directed towards his intended 
victim. 

The minutes seem hours to the bloodthirsty 
traitor. The captain appears to be dropping off to 
sleep ; then his companion's hand grips the knife 
more firmly, and prepares for the plunge. The 
Indian wriggles nearer to the captain without mak- 
ing a sound. A tongue of flame shoots out from 
the dying embers, and the light falls on the 
Englishman's closed eyes. Now is the traitor's 
chance. He half rises, and is about to creep 
within arm's length of the soldier's breast, when 
Standish suddenly turns and throws a log on the 
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fire. A voiceless execration moves the lips of the 
Indian as he lies down again. Still the cruel eyes 
watch the soldier whilst the night passes on, and 
the wind howls through the forest Bnt Standish 
cannot sleep ; he turns again and again, now and 
then gathering the burning logs together with his 
jack-boots. At last day dawns ; the captain rises 
to his feet, and knows not that he has been so near 
the gates of death. 

But the Indian, determined not to be baulked of 
his prey, persuaded Standish to allow him to 
depart with him in his boat, on the chance of meet- 
ing with an opportunity for carrying out his murder- 
ous design. Standish consented, and, once afloat, 
the Indian pressed him to go home with him to 
Paomet, promising much corn and other things. 
The captain agreed to the proposal, and accordingly 
made for the Indian's harbour ; but a strong con- 
trary wind set in, and drove him back. The wind 
ser\-ed for Massachusetts Bay, and the Indian then 
prevailed upon Standish to sail thither, knowing 
that the prospects there of accomplishing his pur- . 
pose would be favourable. But the boat had not 
gone far in that direction when the wind suddenly 
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shifted again, much to the chagrin of the smooth- 
tongued miscreant. Without more delay Stan dish 
made straight for Plymouth, and there was no help 
for it but for the Indian to accompany him. He 
grew sullen and taciturn, but still cherished the 
hope that his knife would do its appointed work. 
Soon after the captain's arrival at Plymouth, the 
whole plot for the massacre of the English was 
revealed to him. He learned, too, how narrowly he 
had escaped death, and then, with promptitude, 
made preparations to avert the threatened disaster. 



CHAPTER X. 

A MASSACRE FRUSTRATED. 

Effect of English medicine on Massasoiet — The chief di- 
vulges an important secret — Starvation and miser>' at Mas- 
sachusetts — On the track of a refugee — Dealing with a spy — 
A council of war — Sagacious plans — Standish sails on his 
plucky errand — The "little man" tries to keep his temper, 
and succeeds — Scotched and killed ! — A battle with Indians 
— "Come out and fight like a man !" — Homewards, with 
Wituwamet's head — Results of the master-stroke. 

The plot for the murder of the English had been 
brewing for some time, and it was only by a chance 
circumstance that it came to the ears of the Ply- 
mouth colony. During Standish's absence tidings 
reached Plymouth that Massasoiet was sick unto 
death. It was decided to send an embassage to 
him as a token of the Englishmen's friendship and 
sympathy, and Winslow and the illustrious John 
Hampden, who was on a visit to the colony, together 
with Hobomok, were selected for this purpose. 
The embassage set off, carrying with them mcdi- 
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cines and " some comfortable things." Their jour- 
ney was a dangerous one, for they had to pass 
through the country of Corbitant, who might feel 
disposed to avenge himself upon them for the stem 
measures the colony had been compelled to take 
against him. On the way they heard a report of 
Massasoiet's death. At once Hobomok broke out 
into loud lamentations — " Neen womasu sagimus ! 
neen womasu sagimus ! " etc. ( " My loving sachem I 
my loving sachem! Many have I known, but 
never any like unto thee ! ") The travellers did not 
meet with Corbitant, but visited his wife, who gave 
them friendly entertainment. They reached their 
destination in safety, found the great sachem still 
alive, and entered his house — ^the sachimo comaco. 
The crowd of men and women who were assembled 
soon made room for the visitors. Charms and 
incantations were being used, accompanied with 
" such a hellish noise," says the chronicler, " as it 
distempered us that were well, and therefore unlike 
to ease him that was sick." Eight women sur- 
rounded the invalid, chafinghis arms, legs and thighs. 
The king's sight was wholly gone, but he was fully 
sensible. He asked who had arrived, and when 
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told it was Winslow, summoned him to his side, and 
took his hand. 

"Keen Winsnow?" ("Art thou Winslow?") 
said the king. 

" Ahhe " (" yes "), replied the visitor. 

"Matta neen wonckanet namen, Winsnow!" 
( " O Winslow, I shall never see thee again ! " ) 
faltered the chief. 

Then Winslow requested Hobomok to tell the 
chief the object of his visit, and that he would like 
to administer some of the medicine which he had 
brought with him. The king gladly consented, 
and had the room cleared of most of the people. 
Winslow's treatment very soon had a beneficial 
effect, and in a few days the king's sight returned, 
and he was in a fair way to complete recovery. 
The Englishmen were entertained with the very 
best that the town could provide, and before they 
departed the king exclaimed, " Now I see the 
English are my friends and love me ; and whilst I 
live I will never forget this kindness they have 
shown me." 

Then followedan immediate proof of his gratitude. 
When he heard that his visitors were about to leave, 
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he called Hobomok and revealed to him privately 
the full particulars of the conspiracy against the 
English settlers. One of the chiefs involved in the 
conspiracy had been to Massasoiet for the purpose 
of inducing him to take part in it and send his 
warriors to assist in the massacre. The king gave 
an undecided answer to the request ; but the kind- 
ness and skill of the Englishman in restoring his 
sight and bringing him back to health led him to 
resolve to have no share in the plot, and to do his 
best to save the lives of the Plymouth people. He 
charged Hobomok to tell everything to Winslow 
on the journey home, and advised, as the best and 
quickest method of defeating the ends of the con- 
spirators, that a company of armed men should lose 
no time in proceeding from Plymouth to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and seizing and slaying the leaders 
in the plot. " Don't let the Englishmen wait to be 
attacked ; they must be the first to strike." 

So, on the way home, Hobomok narrated to 
Winslow the story he had heard from the king. 
The plot was widespread, embracing tribes in every 
direction, and had been in preparation for a long 
time. It seemed probable that many hundreds of 
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the savages were combining to render the massacre 
complete and final. The English settlers were now 
forced to confront the most serious danger that had 
arisen since their arrival in America. Winslow and 
Hampden calmly discussed the critical situation, 
and on reaching Plymouth the former hastened to 
the Governor to acquaint him privately with the 
alarming news. One of the first steps in the cautious 
policy of the Governor was to send home the 
Indian from Paomet, whose knife had been whetted 
for Standish's heart This was done in a friendly 
way, and without arousing the slightest suspicion in 
the fellow's mind that the conspiracy had been 
discovered. 

Deplorable accounts had reached Plymouth of 
the condition of Weston's settlers at Massachusetts 
Bay. They were starving — chiefly through their 
own improvidence — without clothing, and, forsaking 
their dwellings, were wandering up and down in 
the woods by the water-side, where they could find 
ground-nuts and clams. In their extremity they 
had stolen com from the Indians, and had previously 
brought the settlement into disrepute by their reck- 
less and immoral conduct. On the Indians de- 
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manding atonement for the robbery, the wretched 
people hanged one of their number who was in the 
last stage of disease, and who was said to be per- 
fectly innocent of the theft But this " atonement " 
failed to satisfy the Indians, who now began to look 
upon the settlers with contempt and scorn, insulting 
them with impunity, stealing victuals that they had 
cooked for themselves, and compelling them to cut 
wood and carry water for them in payment for a 
capful of com 

Whilst this news was troubling the Plymouth 
people one of Weston's men arrived in the town, 
with a pack on his back, and in a woeful plight of 
hunger and destitution. 

He reported frequent acts of indignity from the 
Indians, and threats of death — with knives held at 
the breasts of the Englishmen — if any resistance 
was shown to petty thefts. One of the men had 
gone raving mad, another had died, one, in gather- 
ing shell-fish, was so weak that he stuck fast in the 
mud and was found dead, and all were facing death, 
either from starvation or from the knives of the 
Indians, who despised them utterly because they 
had fallen into so low a condition. He also stated 
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that he had been followed by an Indian, who, to 
cloak his intention of murder, said the Englishman 
would certainly be devoured by bears or wolves. 
Fortunately the refugee missed his way, and so the 
pursuer lost the track. 

In a few days this same Indian arrived in Ply- 
mouth, after wandering about in search of the 
miserable settler. He pretended great friendship 
for the Plymouth people, but was arrested as a spy, 
put in chains, and confined in the fort The Fathers 
and Standish held a council of war, and it was at 
length decided that Standish should hasten to 
Massachusetts Bay, take provisions, investigate the 
state of affairs, and avoid, if possible, a general war- 
fare, but bring back to Plymouth the head of 
Wituwamet, in accordance with the advice of 
Massasoiet The general management of the ex- 
pedition was left entirely in the hands of Standish. 
He was urged to take some twenty or thirty men 
with him, but, to the surprise of his friends, he re- 
solved to take no more than eight It was feared 
by some that hundreds of warriors might be col- 
lected at Massachusetts Bay, who would make short 
work of the eight Englishmen and their captain. 
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But Standish carefully and sagaciously laid his 
plans, and adhered to them to the end. 

The brave little band set off on the perilous ven- 
ture, and many of those who watched their depar- 
ture thought they would never see them again. The 
captain had a double object in taking so small a 
company. He wished to avoid creating suspicion 
that the conspiracy had been discovered, and to 
give the impression to the natives that he had come 
only on the peaceful errand of trading. By this 
method he anticipated there would be no necessity 
for shedding blood, except that of the ringleaders. 
On arriving at Wessagusset — the town where 
Weston's men had settled — he first of all boarded 
the settlers' little ship, expecting to find some of the 
colonists there; but there was not a creature on 
board, and the fear arose that a massacre had 
occurred. This fear was strengthened when, on 
landing, the captain found the place deserted. He 
then fired a musket, and presently there appeared, 
coming out from the wood, the master of the ship 
and a few miserable, emaciated settlers, looking 
more like ghosts than men. He told them of the 
intended massacre and the object of his visit ; that 
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the Governor was willing to receive them at Ply- 
mouth, and gave instructions that all the settlers who 
were roaming about at a distance should be col- 
lected in the town, and then measured out an 
allowance of corn for each man. He also gave strict 
orders that not one of the company should leave 
the town, and that all should be ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to attend his summons. 

In a short time an Indian walked leisurely into 
the town, in the most guileless manner, bringing 
furs for barter, but really for the purpose of divining 
the captain's intentions. The captain met him in a 
friendly way, and did some business, but was not able 
to conceal altogether his thoughts and intentions. 
On the Indian's return to his superiors he reported 
that he saw by the captain's eyes that he was angry 
at heart, and therefore the chiefs began to suspect 
the discovery of their designs. Then a notable 
pinese (counsellor and warrior), named Pecksuot, 
came to make observations. He told Hobomok 
that he believed Standish had come to kill him 
and the rest of the Indians, and, leaving a defiant 
message for the captain, departed. Other Indians 
visited the town afterwards, some singly, and some 
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in parties of three or four, and the captain had a 
hard time with them, having great difficulty to 
repress his feelings. They came close to him, 
sharpened their knives before his face, and used in- 
sulting gestures and speeches. Even the demon 
Wituwamet came, and bragged to Standish of the 
excellent qualities of his knife. He held it out at 
arm's length, and showed a woman's face on the 
handle, and exclaimed " I have another at home, 
wherewith I have killed both French and English, 
and which has a man's face on it ; by-and-by these 
two must marr>'." Presently he added, regarding his 
knife, ''Hinnaim namen, hinnaim michen, matta 
cuts" ("By-and-by it shall see, and by-and-by it 
shall eat, but not speak "). 

Pecksuot came again, and, towering far above 
Standish in stature, said, " Though you are a great 
captain, yet you are but a little man.* Though I be 
no sachem, yet I am a man of great strength and 
courage." Standish bore all this insolence with 
patience, but was ever on the alert for a desperate 
stab with the knife. At last the hour arrived for a 

* An examination of Standish's remains has shown that he 
was of average height, but the tradition that he was small has 
continued. The skeleton measured five feet seven inches. 
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swift and decisive master-stroke. He saw clearly 
that the leaders of the conspiracy must be slain in 
order to prevent a terrible slaughter. Using the 
tact and diplomacy that he had so often displayed, 
the captain contrived to get Wituwamet, Pecksuot, 
another leading warrior, and the villainous brother 
of Wituwamet into a room by themselves. Then 
he entered the room with three of his followers, and 
locked the door. On giving a signal to his men he 
rushed at Pecksuot, seized the sharp knife from his 
breast and plunged it into his heart. One of his 
companions attacked Wituwamet, and another the 
third warrior. There was a fierce struggle, but in a 
few minutes the three braggarts lay dead upon the 
floor. Wituwamet's brother was taken outside and 
hanged. Hobomok stood looking on, and mar- 
velled at these proceedings, for Standish had crushed 
the conspiracy in five minutes. When his first 
astonishment was over he came, smiling, to the 
captain, saying, " Yesterday Pecksuot, boasting of 
his own strength and stature, twitted you with 
being a little man ; but to-day I see you are big 
enough to lay even Pecksuot on the ground ! " 
On leaving the house^ Standish saw some women 
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about the place, and, lest they should raise a general 
alarm, he placed them in the custody of Weston's 
people. There were some other ringleaders who 
had to be brought to bay, and the captain gave 
orders to some of his men to kill two of them who 
were lurking in the town, whilst he himself, with a 
few of his party, went to the outskirts in search of 
two others. One of these he hunted up and 
despatched, but the other escaped and ran to 
give information to a company of warriors who 
were encamped at a short distance. The next 
day Standish discerned through the trees a file 
of Indians approaching rapidly. They were all 
thoroughly armed, and had come to wreak their 
vengeance for the death of their leaders. Standish 
had only four of his men with him, one or two of 
Weston's, and Hobomok. There was a hill close 
by ; both parties aimed at getting possession of it, 
but the struggle ended in favour of Standish. Then 
the Indians retired, and each of them took up a 
position behind a tree, and let fly their arrows, 
directing them chiefly at the captain and Hobo- 
mok. The shelter of the trees gave little opportunity 
for the Englishmen's bullets to take effect An arm 
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and half a face were the only target for the muskets. 
The arrows still came whizzing amongst the 
Englishmen, and only narrowly missed some of 
them. Hobomok at last grew impatient and 
angry. A happy thought struck him. In his role 
as a pinese^ he was supposed to have intimate and 
easy communication with the lower world, and 
control over a legion of evil spirits. He determined 
to strike terror into the foe by making them believe 
the evil spirits had come to his aid. He threw off 
his coat, and rushed to the front, shrieking and 
flourishing his arms madly. The Indians promptly 
took to their heels, the Englishmen following in 
their wake. One of the warriors turned and shot at 
Standish, who responded to the attack with a bullet, 
which broke the warrior's arm. The Indians found 
refuge in a dense thicket, and Standish came up 
and tried to parley with them, but got nothing 
in reply but volleys of imprecations. One by 
one the red men backed out of sight, until only the 
sachem was left Standish challenged him to a 
fair fight " Come out, and fight like a man ! " he 
shouted. ''Don't hide there like a. coward and a 
woman, but come out and fight ! " 
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But the sachem declined the challenge, and soon 
disappeared. It was useless to attempt to chase 
the Indians through swamp and thicket, and 
therefore the captain and his plucky henchmen 
returned to the town. The women were released, 
without being despoiled of their beaver coats, or 
suffering any discourtesy. There was nothing now 
left for Standish to do but to return to Plymouth, 
giving Weston's people the option of going with 
him or remaining. A few decided to make 
Plymouth their home, but the majority preferred 
going off" to Munhiggen in their ship, the " Swan/' 
Standish supplied this company with provisions, 
and then set sail for Plymouth, with the head of 
Wituwamet in the, bottom of the boat. 

Needless to say, the captain's arrival home was 
greeted with loud expressions of relief, congratu- 
lation and thanks. Massacre, or a long and tedious 
war, had been averted by his bold and skilful 
policy. The ghastly trophy of conquest was fixed 
on the fort as a terror to all hostile Indians. The 
spy, who was still in chains, was brought out to 
look at it, and, on recognizing the features, shook 
with fright, thinking that his days, too, were 
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numbered. But, revealing all he knew about the 
plot, and being favourably spoken of by Hobomok, 
his plea for life was granted. The moment the irons 
were removed from his legs he ran off at his utmost 
speed. Some of the fleetest runners were sent in 
pursuit, and after a long chase overtook and brought 
him back. He was assured that he had nothing to 
fear, and that his precipitate flight was quite unneces- 
sary. A message for his chief was entrusted to him, 
and h,e then departed in peace. 

The result of Standish's exploit was instantaneous 
and widespread. As the tidings flew from tribe to 
tribe that the invincible warriors were dead, a panic 
seized the savages. Dreading a raid by the English, 
they forsook their homes, removing from place to 
place, hiding in swamps and forests, many dying 
from exposure and diseases contracted. The Indians 
had received a lesson which was not forgotten for 
many years to come. Only one tribe ventured on 
an attempt to propitiate the English, but their 
embassy met with disaster. The boat carrying the 
messengers and the presents was wrecked near 
Plymouth. Three of the men were drowned, and the 
fourth had not the courage to face the Pilgrims alone. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TENDER PASSION. 

Standish wants a housewife, and makes a selection — His 
aversion to "making love" — A thunderbolt falls on John 
Alden — John consents to perform the deputy-lover — ^A storm 
in the log-house — John at Priscilla's cottage — Priscilla the 
temptress — Another scene in the log-house — ^To go or not to 
go? — Before the "Registrar" — Alive from the dead — "All's 
well that ends well." 

In one exploit, of a nature entirely different from 
those in which he was usually engaged, Captain 
Standish met with complete failure. He tried to 
accomplish it by deputy, under the mistaken 
impression that his personal services were not 
required. Since the loss of his wife. Rose, who was 
the first of the " Mayflower " company to die in New 
England, he had shared a little house with one of 
the young unmarried men — a fresh-coloured, blue- 
eyed, fair-haired Saxon. Although by no means 
of a sentimental turn, yet he felt the lack of 
domestic advantages, and of a woman whom he 
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might make the trusty confidant of his thoughts. 
So he took stock of the eligible women of Plymouth, 
and, with a true soldier's taste and judgment, fixed 
his mind on the fairest and best of them all. 

But courting was not in the least congenial to 
him, and he would far sooner lead a battalion to 
storm a stronghold than whisper love to a coy 
maiden. Had hypnotism been in vogue in those 
days he would certainly have attempted to invoke 
its spell, and have brought the maiden, simply by 
the exercise of his will, to fill the wife's empty chair. 
Or had women been created without a will — which 
so many men consider an impediment to their 
happiness — and law and custom had sanctioned 
the appropriation of the sex at the pleasure of men, 
then Standish would have strolled over to Priscilla 
Mullins' cottage one day and brought the maiden 
back within an hour to be his bride. No such 
convenient modes of acquiring property being 
available, the captain was forced to comply with 
the antiquated custom of asking the lady's hand 
preparatory to obtaining a wife. As to a reasonable 
interval for courting, he thought that in the case of 
a man so well known and respectable as himself 
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such a formality was entirely unnecessary — any 
maiden or widow in Plymouth would only be too 
glad to unite her fortunes with his ! 

Alas, poor Standish ! He was hot. the first man, 
by any means, to labour under the delusion that 
lovely women's hearts could be got for the asking. 
Though brave and fearless at the cannon's mouth, 
yet the captain quailed at the thought of making the 
important proposal to the beauteous Priscilla. His 
lips would stammer and his knees shake in such an 
undertaking. Was there no alternative? Would 
not a brief letter, sealed with the Standish arms, 
answer every purpose? The girl had lost both 
father and mother since her arrival in the New 
World, and so had only her own wishes to consult 
No thought of failure in attempting to obtain the 
girl's hand entered his mind ; and even the inequality 
of ages, did not suggest the possibility of refusal. 
In fact, most likely he felt that he, an experienced 
soldier of nearly forty, would make a deeper im- 
pression on the lonely maiden than a youth of 
twenty. She would naturally feel that her life 
would be in safer keeping in such hands than if 
wedded to a raw stripling of the colony. Of course! 
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As he mused, pondered, and smoked, a happy 
thought, as he fondly imagined, struck him. There 
sat, at the other end of the room, his young friend 
and house-companion, John Alden, busy at his 
books. Why not employ him as his agent in the 
delicate matter? He was trustworthy, of high 
integrity, of fair education, and warmly attached 
to the captain — ^just the man for the purpose! 

"John," he jerked out, after a long pull at his 
pipe. 

John was startled in his studies, but answered 
readily. Then the captain, with all the frankness 
imaginable, laid bare his thoughts, and told the 
youth what he desired him to do. John turned his 
eyes to his book, his face flushed, and a lump came 
bouncing into his throat 

" Well, John, my son, thou'lt do this little busi- 
ness for me?" said the man of war, after a few 
minutes' awkward silence 

John braced himself up, lacerated his palms with 
his finger-nails, looked straight and honestly at the 
captain, and said, without flinching, " Yes, captain 
— ^for the sake of our friendship I will do this busi- 



ness." 
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"Well spoken, John; as true and staunch a lad 
as ever set foot in Plymouth ! Thou'lt proceed to 
Priscilla's dwelling on the morrow betimes, then." 

"Ay, captain— early, before the town is astir" 
— then he added, deliberately, "before the 'May- 
flower * sails for home." 

" The * Mayflower's ' going has naught to do with 
the question, my son." 

" In truth it has, captain ; for my mind misgives 
me that I have sorely erred in venturing hither, and 
methinks I must needs retrace my steps, and return 
with the ship." 

" Sooth ! craven-hearted, John } " exclaimed the 
captain, springing to his feet " Dost pine for the 
toothsome pleasures of beggarly England, when 
help is wanted in founding a great colony ? Dost 
hanker for the easeful occupations of thy native 
village, when a whole continent lies at thy feet? 
Shame, John, shame, when such thoughts tickle thy 
brain, like maggots in a goodly cheese ! " 

" A man is not master of his thoughts." 

" Tush ! this from thee, whom I e*er divined to be 
of harder stuff" than, at worst, a woman's pincushion. 
Odds bodikins ! I cannot stomach thy whimsies, 
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John." And the captain strode to and fro in high 
dudgeon, shaking the very dwelling. 

"'There's a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will/" said John, glancing at his 
book. 

" Ph-r-rr-urr ! " This is the nearest spelling for 
the prolonged exclamation that broke from the 
soldier's scarcely-opened lips. It was a mixture of 
a whistle, a gust of wind in crescendo, and the 
prelude of a growl. He stood stock-still ; his lips 
and cheeks and eyes dilated, as he gazed in- 
credulously at the diligent student. "By all the 
saints — by — by — by John Robinson — by my good 
sword, thou'rt stark crazy, boy! The play-actors 
have addled thy brain! Mercy o' me! Thou 
quotest Shakespeare to bolster up thy turncoat 
fancies. Shame on thee, John, shame, I say! 
Thou tak'st a Jack-o'-lantern play-actor for thy 
guide, and " 



" And I take the Scriptures also, captain- 



>i 



"The Scriptures, sayest thou? I will confound 
thee from thine own Book. How doth it run — ^the 
plougher putting his hand to the plough and look- 
ing back — eh, John? Hath not Master Brewster 
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well discoursed on that head ? I have thee, John 
— condemned by the great Book. But, a truce, 
boy, to these thrusts and sallies. Over-study hath 
turned thee sick. Get thee to bed — and, remember, 
thou goest not by the * Mayflower' on the morrow." 

" I will fairly consider the subject, captain." 

" But thou shalt not go, I say ! " roared the angry 
h'ttle captain, stamping his foot upon the floor. 

"Peace, captain; I will duly weigh thy argu- 
ments." 

" See, then, thy balance is a just one, and not 
o'er-weighted with a pack of flimsy gewgaws." 

So the two parted — Standish to dream of wars 
with legions of Indians, and Alden to spend a 
sleepless night, tormented with conflicting motives, 
trying in vain to see his first duty clearly. 

Alden's journey to America had been prompted, 
not so much by aspirations for religious liberty, as 
by the attractions of the very maiden on whom 
Standish had set his thoughts. He had worshipped 
her afar off". Nothing, as yet, but neighbourly 
words had passed between them. Now and then he 
showed her slight attentions, the full meaning of 
which the discerning maiden understood. But the 
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time had arrived, Alden thought, when timidity 
and bashfulness must be abandoned, and advances 
made to win Priscilla's heart And he had just 
come to that decision when the captain's request 
fell, like a thunderbolt from a blue sky, shivering 
into fragments the castle of happiness he had reared 
in his imagination. 

Most matter-of-fact people would assert that 
Alden's course was as clear as daylight, and that 
he ought to have candidly owned to Standish that 
he himself was in love with Priscilla and was on the 
l>oint of wooing her. There would have been an 
outburst of disappointment and temper on the 
captain's part, no doubt, at the thwarting of his 
plans ; but after the little storm the soldier would 
have sobered down, resolving to accept the situa- 
tion, bearing in mind that youthful John was a more 
suitable mate for dainty Priscilla than middle-aged 
M}'les, with all his record of courage and bloodshed. 
" Go and win her for thyself, John — good luck go 
with thee ; and God bless you both," would probably 
have been the finale of the scene. 

But Alden had been schooled and disciplined 
under the stem Puritan code of honour, conviction, 
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and duty. Fidelity to his friend, with whom he had 
never had a shadow of a quarrel ; obedience to the 
orders of his captain, which was becoming natural to 
him ; his high esteem for Standish's courage and 
other qualities, and a vague idea that, after all, Pris- 
cilla might much prefer the valiant and renowned 
soldier to a young man who had done nothing to 
win distinction ; such reflections led him in that 
moment of conflict to consent to the captain's 
wishes, and to determine to do his best to accom- 
plish the deputy-lover's task. 

With the dawn of day he left the log-house, and 
the " Mayflower," anchored in the Bay, soon caught 
his eye. Before many hours had passed she would 
be carrying him back to the old country — at least, 
so he believed. He could stay no longer at Ply- 
mouth. If Priscilla accepted Standish, his life in 
the town would be torture ; if she refused, he could 
not venture to propose on his own account, for, if 
accepted, he would henceforth bear the character of 
the captain's successful rival, and their friendship 
would be dissolved ; whilst in the event of her 
rejecting his suit, any place in the wide world 
would be better for him than Plymouth. Thus, on 
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all grounds, it would be better for him to depart as 
soon as he had fulfilled his mission. His affairs 
could be settled in five minutes ; he need say fare- 
well to no one, and his fellow-colonists might assign 
any reason they liked for his desertion of them. 
He must go— that was certain — and try to forget 
his trouble in another country. 

Musing thus in the forest, he now set forward 
with fixed resolve to Priscilla's dwelling. On arriv- 
ing at her door her sweet eyes and winsome smile 
almost proved destructive to his purpose ; but the 
thought of treachery to his friend and captain dis- 
pelled the passing weakness. After a few ordinary 
observations, he made his desperate plunge. 

" I have come, Mistress MuUins, to ask your 
hand in marriage, on behalf of worthy Captain 
Standish." 

" Captain Standish ! " 

** Yes, Captain Standish. He would have come 
himself but, though used to make war, he is no 
maker of love ; so he prays you to pardon him for 
sending me in his stead." Then Alden went on 
rapidly, glorifying the soldier's exploits, hfs bravery, 
his unblemished reputation, his magnanimity and his 
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high descent, until, at last, the maiden stopped him 
abruptly, as she arched her peerless neck, with the 
question : 

"Prithee, why do you not speak for yourself, 
John?" 

John was speechless. Confusion overwhelmed 
him. A temptress was she? Temptress to turn 
him away from loyalty to his friend? All the 
instances in Scripture of temptation — from the 
legend of the Garden of Eden to the " thorn " that 
"buffeted" St Paul — rushed into his mind and 
seemed to bid him beware. Was this fair creature 
to prove another successful serpent in disguise, 
another Delilah, with soft, ravishing eyes ? 

A contingency had arisen that Alden had never 
dreamed of Not a suspicion bad entered his 
mind that the maiden, during twelve months past, 
or more, had read his heart through his eyes, had 
secretly magnified his trifling attentions into acts of 
affectionate devotion. Still less was he aware that 
whilst the flame of love had been steadily increas- 
ing in his own heart, the girl's heart itself had 
responded silently to John's secret love, John 
Alden, " of most excellent form, of a fair and ruddy 
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complexion, and of a very prepossessing address," 
had won Priscilla's affections before he had ever 
spoken a word for himself. 

Scarcely had Priscilla put the startling question 
when she longed to withdraw it. She saw quickly 
the embarrassment, the painful predicament in 
which she had placed her visitor. Her face suf- 
fused with blushes, and her white hands clasped in 
entreaty, she faltered, " Oh, John, John, forgive me ! 
I have done amiss. I grew impatient with the 
story, and must needs end it — but, oh, how rashly ! 
Prithee, John, take my answer to the noble captain. 
Tell him I am much beholden to him for the 
honour he is willing to bestow, and that I do esteem 
his merits most highly, but that I cannot be his 
wife. Will that suffice, John ? " 

** Yes, Priscilla, that will suffice, if you are quite 
resolved." 

" Quite resolved." 

** Then, farewell, Priscilla." 

** But, why this haste, John ? " 

*• The captain waits, and ill brooks delay." 

*• Farewell, then, John." 

Hands were clasped, and in another moment 
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John Alden, with teeth set fast, was on his way to 
the captain— and then to the " Mayflower." 

"Well, John," said the bluff captain— clad in 

. helmet and corselet — as his deputy approached the 

joint-dwelling, " I have been tarrying for thee. 

The Indians threaten, and I must instantly away. 

Come, out with her answer. Is't all decided ? " 

" It is decided, captain — but not as you would 
wish." 

"What! She said *No?' You do not mean 
that ! " 

" Ay, captain, you have spoken aright" 

" By my " 

** I truly delivered your message ; I spoke of 
j^our valiant deeds, your unspotted character, your 
loneliness, your longing for a companion, and your 
great admiration for her ; but her only response 
was, that, though she felt honoured by your pro- 
posal, and was alive to your merits, yet she could 
not be your wife." 

" A pack of conceits, wrapped up in a fair skin ! " 

"Speak not thus of Prifcilla Mullins, captain," 
rejoined Aldcn, as a spark of indignation flashed 
from his eye. 
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" So, so— thou art her champion, then ! Methinks 
thou didst take good care to grind thine own axe 
when thou pretendest to whet thy master's." 

" Pretend ! " shouted Alden, stepping up boldly 
to Standish. " I served you honestly — I did my 
best — and yet you charge me with pretence ! " His 
face turned livid as he continued. "Go yourself, 
and try your persuasion with Priscilla Mullins. 
You talk as if I had betrayed you, and " 

" Peace, peace, boy. Put the extinguisher upon 
thine anger, for a woman is worth no man's 
wrath." 

At that moment there was a knocking at the 
door. The men who were to go with Standish on 
the expedition had arrived, and the captain, girding 
on his sword and taking his musket, went off on 
his long march. 

An hour or two passed, and Alden set his affairs 
in order, wrote a brief letter to Standish to await 
his return, and then, carrying a bundle of his 
belongings, he strode down to the beach. He 
avoided as much as possible the little groups of 
people who were watching the preparations for the 
departure of the ship, and no one suspected that 
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he was bound for England. A few minutes more 
and the anchor would be weighed, and the gallant 
ship start on her journey. Alden was about to 
step into the boat that was to carry the crew to 
the ship when he turned his head, and in the dis- 
tance discerned Priscilla. She had come with 
others to see the last of the " Mayflower,** and 
observed young Alden near the boat His inten- 
tion was obvious to her, and she stood there, pale 
and cold as death That white face, that look of 
consternation and alarm, arrested Alden. Standish 
or no Standish — ^suspicion of treachery or not — 
where Priscilla was he would be ; he would risk 
every other consideration for the happiness of 
being near the maiden for whose sake he had left 
the shores of England. Thus the new resolve was 
formed, and the " Mayflower " sailed without the 
blue-eyed Saxon. 

Several days passed, and there were no tidings of 
Standish. He had gone on one of the perilous 
expeditions already narrated. At last a messenger 
arrived with the news that he was dead — shot with 
an arrow. Then Alden thanked God that he had 
stayed in Plymouth, for now no murmur of 
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treachery could hinder his marriage to Priscilla. 
There was no need for a long courtship; Alden. 
had built a new house for himself; and Priscilla 
had no elaborate trousseau to prepare ; therefore 
there was no reason for delaying the marriage. 

One morning the Governor and a number of the 
people were assembled in the fort-meeting-house. 
The Governor, as the " registrar of marriages," was 
to perform the wedding ceremony for John Alden 
and Priscilla Mullins. The couple were pronounced 
man and wife, and, amid congratulations, were 
walking out of the building for their new home, 
when Standish himself confronted them ! Travel- 
stained, but unhurt, and as vigorous as ever, he 
stood smiling and blinking, with arms akimbo. 
Any feeling of alarm on the part of Alden was 
swiftly dispelled, for the captain grasped the hand 
of bride and bridegroom, and wished them hap- 
piness and prosperity. "I had a foolish dream," 
he said, in a low voice, "and thought autumn 
might fitly mate with spring ; but now my idle 
fancy hath vanished, and I do perceive it is most 
meet that youth should wed with youth, and so 
pursue their course together, well-balanced in mind 
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and heart John Alden, Priscilla Alden — God 
bless you both ! " With that the stout captain 
marched off to the Governor to report the result of 
his expedition. 

Many versions of this romance have been written, 
but the best, without doubt, is Longfellow's — fact 
and legend deftly woven, presenting a charming 
picture of New England life. 

Standish was not destined to pass a solitary life 
for long. Amongst a shipload of fresh colonists 
there was a well-favoured woman, named Barbara 
— ^said by some to be the sister of the dead Rose. 
Standish proposed marriage to her, and won 
her consent, and for some thirty years or more 
there was no happier couple in New England than 
Myles and Barbara Standish. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CLEARING OUT CONSPIRATORS. 

Conspirators in Plymouth — The Captain closes with an 
Englishman — ^TThe Governor's sagacious ruse — ** A disgrace 
to the cloth "—"Thumped out ''—The affair at Cape Ann— 
"A little chimney is soon fired" — Standish goes to London, 
and narrowly escapes slavery — London under the pall of the 
Plague — A pluck>' move for independence. 

The Plymouth colonists were not exempt from in- 
ternal disturbances. Had they been let alone, their 
afTairs would have moved along smoothly ; but a 
company of English people, who had little sympathy 
with the Pilgrims, landed one day and roused a 
considerable amount of disorder. They wished to 
be regarded as a distinct section of the colony. To 
this desire the Governor raised no objection, and 
accordingly allotted them land for dwellings and 
for cultivation, stipulating that they would make 
an annual contribution towards the expenses of 
government 

It was soon evident that these newcomers had a 
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secret design of causing a religious disruption — 
setting up a church after the Church of England 
model, and proselytising amongst the members of 
the Pilgrim Church. Chief amongst these people 
were John Oldham and Lyford, a clergyman of ill 
repute. Oldham was a man of a rebellious and 
quarrelsome temperament, and frequently exhibited 
it All the able-bodied males of the town had 
certain regular military duties to perform, under 
the supervision of Captain Standish, and had to 
take their turn of sentinel duty by day and by 
night Never had there been any insubordination, 
or any breaches of regulations. Every man will- 
ingly and loyally, in summer and winter, fulfilled 
the duties assigned to him. 

But Oldham was a man of quite a different type. 
He chafed under the militar}' discipline of the 
place, and at length committed an act of mutiny. 
One day, when summoned to his post, he refused to 
obe}'. The captain expostulated, but to no purpose. 
Then he insulted the captain, calling him a rascal, 
and finally drew his knife, threatening to stab 
Standish and anyone who dared to lay his hands 
upon him. The Governor, hearing the tumult, sent 
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messengers to quell it ; but Oldham stormed more 
madly than ever, and called everybody a traitor, 
from the Governor down to the harmless John 
Alden. Lyford stood by, and also abused Standish, 
saying he looked "like a silly boy." At last 
Standish, with his usual dexterity in closing with an 
antagonist, gripped at the knife, and forced it out of 
the fellow's hands. Then some of the other men 
bound his arms securely, and conducted him to the 
fort, where he was placed under lock and key. It 
was a wonder the Governor did not order his neck 
and feet to be tied together, in order to reduce his 
choler ; but if Bradford erred at all it was generally 
on the side of leniency with regard to all offences. 
The enforced retirement of the mutinous Oldham 
soon brought him to his senses, and he was liberated 
on promise of amendment. 

Before long the Governor discovered that a 
conspiracy was on foot to destroy the credit of 
Plymouth with the friends in England by sending 
home false and scandalous reports respecting the 
state of affairs, and Oldham and Lyford were found 
to be the ringleaders. The Governor had intercepted 
Lyford's letters, which had been put on board a 
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ship under weigh for England, and thus provided 
himself with conclusive proofs. After the ship had 
started he rowed off at full speed, managed to 
overtake it, and ordered the captain to deliver up 
the letters. The two culprits, being unaware of this 
skilful manoeuvre, were surprised when summoned 
to appear before the Governor and his court, and 
were found guilty, without a shadow of doubt, of 
the charge of conspiracy. Oldham was ordered to 
leave the town, but Lyford, because he confessed 
his evil designs with much contrition and many 
tears, was allowed to remain for a time. 

Oldham went to Nantasket, but in less than a 
year returned to Plymouth, apparently vastly 
improved by his banishment But not many 
weeks elapsed before he was again guilty of gross 
insubordination, and for the second time was haled 
off to prison. Bradford and Standish took counsel 
together, and decided that to allow such a firebrand 
to remain in the colony meant constant trouble and 
disorder, as well as an exhibition of an injurious 
example to the rising generation. They therefore 
determined to expel him, and, in order that his 
misconduct and punishment might act as an 
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impressive warning to all his faction in the town, 
arranged that the expulsion should be a public one, 
accompanied with expressive tokens of disgrace and 
contempt 

Oldham was not to be " drummed out " of the 
colony, but thumped out Standish called up all 
the musketeers, and. ordered them to form in double 
line — about two paces between the lines. Then the 
culprit was duly informed of the Governor's decision, 
and that the boat was awaiting him. He was led 
down, under guard, towards the shore in sight of all 
the people, and had to run the gauntlet of the 
musketeers. As he hurried along — passion and 
hate reflected on every feature — each soldier gave 
him a vigorous thump with the butt-end of his 
musket, whilst from the lips of the sturdy fellows 
there came sundry suggestions for the improvement / 
of his conduct, such as, **Go and mend your 
manners, John Oldham." It would be difficult to 
say who felt the more relieved — Oldham to hide hjs 
head in the boat, or the colonists to get rid of him. 
The other disturber of the peace, Lyford, soon 
gave evidence that his display of sorrow and 
contrition was nothing but a sham, and, on the 
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renewal of his former practices, he, too, was turned 
out of the colony. 

But Standish had not done with Oldham yet. A 
few miles from Plymouth there was a place called 
Cape Ann. Here the Plymouth people had estab- 
lished a fishing station — landing stages, sheds, 
utensils for salting the fish, and so forth. Oldham 
and Lyford found their way thither, and, together 
with others, took possession of the station, and 
began to form a plantation. The news of this 
annexation soon reached the ears of Governor 
Bradford and Standish. Such audacious proceed- 
ings could not be tolerated, and an expedition was 
accordingly fitted out for the purpose of re-taking 
the place. On arriving at Cape Ann, Standish 
demanded the peaceable surrender of the ill-gotten 
property ; but the demand was met with a point- 
blank refusal. His further attempts at persuasion 
being useless, and his temper being now fairly 
roused, he prepared to obtain possession by force of 
arms. He was on the point of shouting, " Surrender, 
or we fire ! " when two or three of the more friendly 
disposed of the people — Oldham and Lyford 
certainly not being amongst them — interfered, and 
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tried to arbitrate in order to prevent bloodshed. 
Standish then gave way, but only on the distinct 
understanding that the people would erect a new 
station at their own charges for the Plymouth 
colonists. 

Thus the affair ended, and Standish, because of 
his determined attitude on the occasion, has been 
called to book by an ungracious critic. " A little 
chimney," says the critic, " is soon fired ; so was the 
Plymouth captain — a man of very small stature, 
yet of a very hot and angry temper." But that 
" little chimney " was the salvation of Plymouth ! 
Lyford, his true, ingrained character being soon 
generally known, wandered from place to place, and 
died in Virginia. Oldham also became a wanderer, 
and contrived to trade with the Indians, though 
murdered by them in the end. 

Aud now Standish was called upon to undertake 
a mission for the colony which occupied about a 
year. It was nothing less than a journey to Eng- 
land for the purpose of laying the condition of the 
colony before the Company of Adventurers and the 
Council of New England, and obtaining assistance 
for the development of resources. He had experi- 
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enced many escapes from cannon-balls, bullets, 
arrows and tomahawks, but this journey to England 
furnished the only instance in his career of a happy 
escape from being consigned to slavery. 

There were two ships in New Plymouth harbour, 
the "James," a small one, and the "Charity," con- 
siderably larger. They were both well-laden with 
goods for the Adventurers, the " James " carrying 
some seven hundred pounds' weight of beaver skins 
and other furs, as well as a quantity of salted fish. 
The two vessels were to sail together, the larger 
towing the smaller, weather permitting. It was a 
question with Standish on which of them he should 
take his passage, but at length decided in favour of 
the larger, the " Charity." The two vessels set off 
with fair weather, which continued all the way across 
the Atlantic. On approaching the English Channel, 
a strange craft was noticed by the crews in the 
distance, but excited no special curiosity. The 
weather now became squally, and it was deemed 
advisable to cast off the tow-line, and let the 
"James" shift for herself. By-and-by the master 
of the " Charity " observed the strange craft bearing 
down upon the "James," and pronounced her to be 
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a Turkish man-of-war. This report was alarming, 
for the Turks at that period were highwaymen of 
the seas, making a prey of every ship unable to 
resist their attack. 

Instantly the " Charity " put about, with the 
object of rendering assistance, and Standish, though 
not over-anxious to do battle with the war-ship, 
saw that all the arms on board were got together 
and distributed amongst the crew. But the wind 
was dead against the "Charity," and, do all the 
master could, it was impossible to make headway. 
Standish and the master, with the aid of their tele- 
scopes, saw the Turks board the ill-fated "James." 
Her doom was sealed, and captain, crew, ship, and 
cargo were in the clutches of the Turk, and all hope 
of rescue was at an end. For the ** Charity " to 
attempt to follow would be madness. Even if able 
to overtake the man-of-war, a combat must end in 
disaster to the English. Very soon the Turk, 
with her prize, was out of sight, and the ** Charity " 
went on to London as speedily as she could. 

It was a sorrowful ending to a prosperous voyage. 
The master and crew of the "James," bound in 
chains, were carried off to a Turkish port (" Sallee ") 
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and condemned to slavery, to an existence worse 
than death, whilst the Adventurers lost their ship 
and her cargo, worth nearly a thousand pounds. 
We may conjecture for a moment what would have . 
happened had Standish been on board the smaller 
ship. Would he have been dragged into slavery ? 
Never ! A fierce struggle — lunging with his trusty 
knife right and left — half a dozen Turks lying dead 
at his feet, and then a blow from behind with a scimi- 
tar, and the curtain would have dropped forever on 
the adventures of Myles Standish. He would have 
died as he had lived — a courageous, fearless soldier 
to the last 

Standish's visit to London proved to be badly 
timed, but through no fault of his. The plague 
was raging in the City, and upwards of 40,000 vic- 
tims succumbed in twelve months, from December, 
1624, to December, 1625. Business was at a stand- 
still, and the streets at noonday were as deserted as 
at midnight, save for the lawless and starving poor, 
who tried to live by pilfering. What with the 
epidemic, the loss of the " James " and her valuable 
cargo, the Adventurers were little inclined to enter 
into any fresh negotiations with the representative 
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of New Plymouth. But Standish contrived to pre- 
pare the way for an important arrangement — con- 
cluded and carried out in the following year — for 
the purchase by the colony of all the Adventurers' 
rights, and thus securing the Pilgrims* release from 
further obligations to the company. He also 
negotiated in London for a small loan, which he 
laid out in much-needed stores of various kinds. 

He had been commissioned by the Plymouth 
people to deliver letters and messages to their 
London friends , but this duty was fraught with 
keen sadness, for he found that many of those to 
whom the messages were sent had perished from 
the plague. Another event, too, helped to increase 
the sombre associations of this visit to the metro- 
polis. He heard the news of the death of his old 
friend, Pastor John Robinson, of Leyden, who had 
been one of the chief movers in the migration of 
the exiles, and would have joined the Pilgrims in 
America had not the Merchant Adventurers hin- 
dered him from taking the step. Standish's stay in 
London was very brief; there was nothing what- 
ever to induce him to prolong it, and in April, 1626, 

he was back again in America. He sailed in a ship 
14 
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bound for the coast of Maine, and was glad enough 
to find himself on the ocean once more. The news 
of his arrival at Maine was carried to Plymouth by 
a friendly Indian, and the Pilgrims at once sent off 
a shallop for him and his goods. He received an 
enthusiastic welcome at Plymouth ; but congratula- 
tions on his safe return were mingled with sorrow 
at the tidings of the deaths of Robinson and so 
many friends of the colonists. 

In a short time the negotiations opened by 
Standish with the Adventurers were concluded, and 
for the sum of iTi.Soo, which the colonists agreed to 
pay within six years, the company consented to 
cancel all their interest in the profits arising from 
the trading and the labours of the Plymouth people. 
Governor Bradford, Brewster, Standish, and six 
others, gave bonds of two hundred pounds each for 
securing this sum, and, in spite of numerous ob- 
stacles, the amount was paid off before the expira- 
tion of the time specified. It was a bold and 
plucky step for the leaders of the colony to take, 
but quite in keeping with that spirit of independ- 
ence which distinguished their conduct from their 
very first struggles in England for religious liberty. 
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In order to clear off their liability, and win their 
freedom from the control of the Adventurers, 
measures were adopted for extending trade with 
the Indians, and for rendering the land more pro- 
ductive and remunerative. A sort of co-operative 
association was formed in the town, by which all 
the colonists shared in the responsibility of the 
debt, and all contributed towards its liquidation, as 
well as profiting by the new arrangements for the 
division and cultivation of land. 

In consequence of this spirited movement the 
colony attained a condition of prosperity and * 
stability which would have been impossible so long 
as they were handicapped with the Adventurers* 
claims on their trade and the labours of their hands. 
It gave a new impetus to industry, and strengthened 
the moral fibre of the community. 

Strange to say, it was not until about four years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims that any cattle 
were brought to Plymouth, and in 1627 there were 
no more than twelve cows. To avoid any jealousy 
and disputes, a curious communistic arrangement 
was devised for the distribution of these most use- 
ful animals. There were one hundred and fifty-six 
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persons in the colony ; these persons were divided 
into companies of thirteen each, and to each com-, 
pany was assigned one cow. Inasmuch as some of 
the animals were superior to others, they were 
apportioned by drawing lots, and thus no gprumbling 
or discontent arose. Goats were distributed in a 
similar way. 

Any member of a company was at liberty to 
bargain for the rights of his partners, and Captain 
Standish was one of those who, after a time, bought 
out his partners, thus retaining a cow for the sole 
use of himself and his family. A record was made 
— handed down to the present time — ^not only of 
the names of the partners in each company, but 
also of the colour and distinctive marks of each 
animal. So we find that the " red cow " fell to 
Standish's company ; the " great black cow that 
came in the * Ann ' " to Allerton's ; " an heifer of the 
last year, which was of the great white back cow, 
that was brought over in the 'Ann,'" to the 
Governor's; whilst the "great white back cow**' 
herself fell to the company o£ John Jeune. 

In simplicity of life, in industry and peacefulness, 
the primitive colony steadily pursued its course— 
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undisturbed by rent-days and tax-collectors — con- 
tent with such things as they had, jealously guard- 
ing their freedom, and persistently adhering to the 
principles for which they had left their native land. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

REVELS AT MERRY MOUNT. 

Living without money — Manufacture and use of wampum 
— Introduction of " barrels of Plague" and weapons of civili- 
zation amongst the Indians — ^Adventures and vagaries of 
Thomas Morton — An impudent outrage — Dancing around 
the Maypole — Governor Endicot is scandalized — Standish 
hastens to arrest " mine host** — " Captain Shrimp" interrupts 
a carousal and secures his man— "New English Canaan" — 
A desperate attempt to escape— The end of the monarch of 
Merry Mount 

To live in a place in which there is total exemption 
from the bother of having to take care of one's 
money, purse, and cash-box is a privilege too rare 
to be despised. This was a privilege incident 
to the life of the dwellers in Plymouth colony. 
These people had no money, and no need of it, for 
all their trading transactions with the Indians, and 
with masters of vessels calling at the town, were 
carried out by means of bartering, or trucking. 
The furs and fish which they shipped to England 
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were exchanged for stores for themselves, a portion 
being set aside for the purpose of trading with their 
red neighbours. There was, certainly, some amount 
of inconvenience and delay in the business negotia- 
tions with the Indians. Questions arose as to a 
fair equivalent of furs in exchange for English 
knives, scissors and saucepans, and occasionally the 
Indians offered other goods, for which the colonists 
had difficulty in finding a market. These difficulties 
were now removed, to some extent, by the intro- 
duction of a new method of exchange. 

In i6i4,apartyofDutchmen settled on Manhattan 
Island, and in the course of a few years built a fort 
at a place which they named New Amsterdam — 
now New York. These Dutchmen, interested in 
the progress of their English neighbours, sent over 
to Plymouth their secretary, Isaac de Rassiferes, 
bearing a friendly letter and proposals for establish- 
ing commercial relationships. He was received 
with all the pomp and ceremony that the young 
colony could command. Captain Standish's re- 
sources were taxed to the utmost in providing a 
military display befitting the occasion. His awk- 
ward squad came out in full dress, and, what with 
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drums and trumpets, firing of cannon, and a well- 
ordered procession, the Dutch representative was 
favourably impressed. 

Amongst other useful information communicated 
by De Rassiferes was the explanation of a " coinage " 
system in vogue with some of the Indian tribes, 
particularly the Narragansetts and the Long Island 
Indians. The money was called wampum^ or wam- 
painpeag^ and was made from the clam-shell, or 
quahawg, the " Venus mercatoria of Linnaeus " — ^not 
unlike a thick oyster-shell — the internal coating 
consisting of two colours, purple and white. In 
the manufacture of the money the shell was first 
clipped to the regulation size and shape — that of a 
small parallelopiped. It was then drilled, after- 
wards ground to a round, smooth surface, and 
finally polished. The purple (or " black ") part of 
the shell was about double the value of the white, 
only a small portion being of the former colour. 
The white money was called ivampumy and the 
purple, suktwhock. The coins were then run on to 
a string, six feet of white being worth five shillings. 
Three purple, or six white shells were equal to one 
penny. The Plymouth people at once bought some 
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of the coinage from De Rassi^res, and soon adopted 
the new mode in trading with the Indians, thus 
saving time and trouble. 

The manufacture and adoption of wampum and 
sukiwhock seems to have been the first step to an 
important change in the art of war amongst the 
Indians, as Captain Standish and other military 
leaders in after years found to their cost English, 
French and Dutch fishermen, and small traders, 
ready to make profit without consideration of the 
probable consequences, brought guns, powder and 
shot, and supplied them to the natives in exchange 
for strings of wampum, which could be exchanged 
again, at a vast ptx>fit, for beaver skins with other 
Indians, or sold to European traders. 

Thus, gradually, bows, arrows, and clubs were 
superseded by muskets and fowling-pieces. The 
Indians got their barrels of " Plague," and some- 
times tapped them with direful effect on white- 
skinned settlers. So Squanto's fiction was ex- 
ploded by the " advance of civilization," and every 
Indian not completely furnished with the European 
apparatus for man-killing thought himself lament- 
ably behind the times. 
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One of the chief of the eariier purveyors of the 
" Plague," and its accessories, to the red men was a 
man named Thomas Morton, upon whom Standish, 
as we shall presently see, had to use his military 
tactics. In 1625 a Captain Wollaston, "a man of 
considerable parts" — or, according to one trusty 
chronicler, " a man of pretie parts "—came over to 
America, with a few others, and commenced a 
settlement in Massachusetts Bay. The place of 
settlement was soon named Mount Wollaston, 
afterwards Braintree. Amongst his followers was 
Morton, who had been a pettifogger at Fumival's 
Inn — according to his own account, "of Clifford's 
Inn, Gent" — but who thought he might improve 
his circumstances by emigrating to the New World. 

After giving the venture a fair trial, Wollaston's 
expectations were not realized, and he decided to 
remove a portion of the settlers to Virginia, where 
prospects of success appeared to him more favour- 
able. In a short time he sent word to his deputy, 
Rasdale, to bring to Virginia another instalment 
of the settlers, leaving the remainder, including 
Morton, under the super\'ision of a Lieutenant 
Filcher, and intending to send for them in due timd 
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As soon as Rasclale's back was turned, Morton 
begun his little intrigues and plots. He summoned 
the settlers to his house, unknown to Filcher, and, 
having plied them with strong drink, announced 
that his object in meeting them was to give warn- 
ing and good advice. Indulging in "fairy tales" 
in order to gain his ends, he assured his audience 
that their companions had been transported to 
Virginia for the express purpose of being sold as 
slaves, and pictured vividly the awful sufferings that 
would fall to their lot 

** Now,*' said he, ** if you wish to be saved from 
such a fearful doom, you will stay here with me. 
You shall all be partners in my plantation, and all 
be equal, and you shall have such a life of ease and 
pleasure as never entered into your dreams." The 
speech was greeted with loud applause, and not 
a man of the company hesitated to snap at the 
tempting bait 

"But," added the philanthropic gentleman, "there 
is one thing you will have to do before feeling per- 
fectly free from the liability to be carried off to 
Virginia. Listen — ^you will have to get rid of 
Filcher, otherwise there is no telling how soon you 
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may be dragged off to slavery. Get him out of 
the way, and your course is clear." 

Morton's generous advice took speedy effect 
** Getting rid of Filcher" might be interpreted to 
mean murder; but the men were not quite so far 
gone as to take the lieutenant's life, whatever 
Morton may have intended by his exhortation. 
Putting their heads together, the conspirators de- 
vised other means of releasing themselves, from 
Filcher's control. They watched their opportunity, 
and at a convenient moment seized the lieutenant, 
forced him out of the place, and, having conducted 
him some miles, left the poor fellow to the tender 
mercies of stray wolves, with the warning that if 
he ventured to return to Mount Wollaston it would 
be at his peril Richer wandered about, subsisting 
on nuts, and the contributions of friendly Indians, 
and at last was fortunate enough to find a master 
of a ship willing to give him a passage to England. 

Having thus expelled the representative of au- 
thority, the jocund company proceeded to execute 
their schemes for enjoying life at the least possible 
trouble and labour, under the leadership of the 
master of the ceremonies, Thomas Morton. First 
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of all, they contrived to make large profits in 
trading with the Indians, spending their gains 
chiefly on wines and spirits. Then they set up a 
Maypole, and danced and frisked around it, hand 
in hand with native women. The master of the 
ceremonies, with his smattering of classical know- 
ledge, attempted to organize a perpetual Baccha- 
nalian festival after the approved pattern of ancient 
times, and wrote libidinous verses, to be recited or 
sung by the tipsy throng. In order that there 

should be nothing lacking in the realization of his 
lofty ideals, he re-christened the place, and called 
it by the more appropriate name of Merry Mount. 
The expenses connected with a daily carnival 
were naturally somewhat heav>% and the master hit 
upon the idea of selling guns, powder, and shot to 
the Indians. Forthwith he made arrangements with 
trading vessels to supply him with arms and ammuni- 
tion. Every little consignment that he received 
was eagerly bought up at a fabulous price. Indians 
began to regard bows and arrows as mere baubles, 
and Morton as their dearest and most valued friend. 
So the master's exchequer flourished, and dull care 
was entirely expelled from the community. 
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Not only did Morton and his merry men sell 
these articles, but added to the favours rendered 
by imparting instruction in the handling of the 
weapons, and as to what shot to use for birds, what 
for deer, and what for the human species. But 
these educational efforts were not altogether dis- 
interested, for the vendors and instructors fully 
anticipated that the new passion implanted in the 
Indian breast would result in a large and gratuitous 
supply of game for their table without any trouble 
on their part ; and these expectations were con- 
firmed. Day by day the game poured into the 
master's dwelling, and the Indians vied with each 
other in bringing the biggest bags, in order to 
testify their gratitude to their dear friend. Morton 
had nothing to do but to dance around the Maypole 
to pick up an appetite, to partake of tasty dishes, 
to -indulge in copious libations to Bacchus, and to 
lounge on his sofa. 

Rumours of this happy family's doings were 
noised abroad, and reached the ears of John En- 
dicot, a sober Englishman, who had arrived at 
Salem, Massachusetts, carrying a patent under the 
broad seal of England, with the object of com- 
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mencing a colony. Endicot availed himself of an 
early opportunity of seeing with his own eyes the 
revels of the gay folk of Merry Mount. He was 
shocked with the carousals and dissolute pleasure- 
making that met his gaze, and, using his authority 
as Governor of Massachusetts, ordered his assistants 
to cut down the Maypole, and then admonished 
Morton to abandon his vicious practices, to conduct 
himself in a seemly manner, and to discontinue 
supplying the natives with firearms. 

But the monarch of Merry Mount cared nothing 
for Endicot, and accordingly erected another May- 
pole, and resumed his revels. In spite of the King 
of England's prohibition against selling firearms to 
the Indians, he continued to trade in these com- 
modities, and guns, powder, shot, rapiers and 
pistols were sold for any price asked, as fast as 
they could be conveyed from the coast. The 
Indians, half mad with excitement, were ready to 
give anything or everything they possessed in 
exchange for a musket 

Endicot heard that his admonitions had been 
ineffectual, but was determined to stop the scan- 
dalous proceedings. He thought that the Ply- 
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mouth people, with their vah'ant and experienced 
captain, might be better able to give Master 
Morton his quietus than himself and his untried 
men. He therefore addressed an urgent appeal to 
Governor Bradford, begging him to despatch Cap- 
tain Standish, with a sufficient body of volunteers, 
to arrest the ringleader for violating the royal 
decree against supplying savages with firearms. 
Bradford took counsel with Standish respecting 
the appeal, and the latter, without hesitation, agreed 
to embark upon the suggested enterprise, and 
forthwith made preparations, choosing eight of his 
best men to accompany him. 

On arriving at Merry Mount, Standish found, to 
his intense disappointment, that his bird had flown. 
There was nothing to do but to bide his time, and 
by ruse and stratagem to attempt ultimately to 
achieve his object. Leaving the people at the 
Mount to imagine that he had returned to Ply- 
mouth, he retired to a short distance, leaving one 
or two of his men on the watch to observe and 
report the re-appearance of the merry monarch. 
Standish had not to wait long. One of the scouts 
came in haste with the news that Morton had 
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returned to his dwelling, that his companions had 
joined him, that a mad carousal was going on, and 
that the monarch and his lieges were armed to the 
teeth. 

Standish at once proceeded to the Mount, but 
with great caution. On reaching the house, he 
found the door barred, and discerned through 
crevices the worshippers of Bacchus holding a 
carnival, and the table loaded with guns, pistols 
and powder. 

" Thomas Morton, I command you to surrender 
in the name of the king!" shouted the captain. 

Derisive laughter greeted the summons, followed 
by a volley of abuse, 

" I, the king of Merry Mount, surrender to Cap- 
tain Shrimp ? Never ! " bawled Morton. 

" Never ! " echoed his companions in chorus. 

The captain deliberated a moment He was 
anxious to effect the capture of the culprit without 
bloodshed if possible ; but it seemed as if his only 
course was to break down the door or windows and 
force an entr}-, when, probably, lives might be lost. 
Again he called upon Morton to surrender, and 
began battering the door. Then Morton staggered 
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to his feet, and shouted, " FU soon despatch Captain 
Shrimp, boys ! See here ! " He seized a loaded 
pistol from the table, reeled to the door and opened 
it, and pointed the pistol at the captain's breast. 
In another moment Standish would have dropped 
dead, but he pinioned the fellow with his strong 
arms, as with a vice. The captain's men quickly 
secured the pistol, whilst the tipsy crew in the 
room fired shots at random. Morton struggled 
vainly, and uttered imprecations ; but he was 
quickly bound — the two ends of the rope being 
fastened to the wrists of two of Standish's stoutest 
supporters. No one was injured in the fray, except 
one of the " merry men," who ran his head against 
the point of a sword in the endeavour to keep his 
feet Seeing their leader a prisoner, the men in 
the room made no further eflTort to defend him, and 
returned to their carouse. 

Morton has given his own version of the first 
attempt to capture him in a scurrilous book, called 
** New English Canaan." There is probably very 
little truth in it, but for the sake of the humorous 
picture presented it is here reproduced, with the 
original orthography. According to. Morton he 
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was arrested first of all at Wessagusset, and " after 
a meal, six persons . . . were set to watch him 
[Morton] at Wessagusset ; but hee kept waking ; 
and in the dead of night (one lying on the bed for 
further suerty) up gets mine Host [Morton] and 
got to the second dore that hee was to passe which 
(notwithstanding the lock) hee got open and shut 
it after him with such violence, that it affrighted 
some of the conspirators [Standish's party]. The 
word which was given with an alarme was * Oh, 
he*s gon, he's gon ! what shall we doe, he's gon ? ' 
The rest (halfe a sleepe) start up in a maze, and 
like rames ran theire heads one at another full butt 
in the darke. Their grand leader, Captaine Shrimp, 
took on most furiously, and tore his clothes for 
anger, to see the empty nest, and their bird gone. 
The rest were eager to have tome their haire from 
theire heads, but it was so short, that it would give 
them no hold. Now Captaine Shrimp thought 
in the losse of this prize (which hee accompted 
his Masterpiece) all his honour would be lost 
forever." 

The journey back to Plymouth with the prisoner 
was commenced without delay. Morton's tongue 
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ran on wildly with abuse of " Captain Shrimp," and 
of everybody connected with the Plymouth colony, 
and Standish had hard work to keep cool. The 
captain marched on a few paces in advance, and 
presently the torrent of Morton's invectives ceased. 
Suddenly there were loud shouts, and the captain, 
turning, perceived a scuffle and a struggle going on 
— ^the prisoner and his two guards on the ground, 
the former attempting to loosen the cords that 
bound him, and to force the two men down a preci- 
pice. The captain and the rest of the company 
hurried to the scene, and were just in time to save 
both Morton and his guards from rolling down the 
precipice. Severer measures were now used towards 
the prisoner, and he was threatened with death if 
he again tried to escape. 

At length the party reached Plymouth, and 
Morton, breathing out vengeance, was consigned 
under close guard to the fort. As soon as a ship 
sailed for England he was sent home a prisoner, to 
be dealt with by the New England Council. The 
punishment he received was far too light for his 
misdeeds, and what was the surprise of the colony 
to see him return in about twelve months 1 And 
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the surprise was doubled on finding that he came 
oiit as secretary to Allerton, one of the Plymouth 
leaders, who had visited England on business. 
Allerton was reprimanded for so imprudently 
engaging the fellow's services, and was required to 
dismiss him. 

On receiving his notice to depart, Morton " goes 
to his old nest at Merry Mount," which had been 
re-named Mount Dagon by the sober Boston people. 
He at once resumed his revels and trading in fire- 
arms, as well as dishonourable practices towards 
the Indians. In about a year he was again arrested 
and shipped to England for the second time, 
one of the crimes laid to his charge being the 
murder of a man who had lent him money. His 
house at Mount Dagon was burned down by the 
Governor's orders, " that it might no longer be a 
roost for unclean birds," and as a satisfaction to the 
Indians for often being victimised by the cunning 
rascal. After making a prolonged acquaintance with 
Exeter gaol, he obtained his liberty, and wrote " New 
English Canaan," in which the chief men of the 
young colonics were pelted with lies and slanders. 
The book, though demonstrating that the author 
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was qualifying for Bedlam, has a vein of rude wit. 
Standish is called Captain Shrimp ; Endicot Cap- 
tain Littleworth ; Fuller — the good physician of 
Plymouth — Dr. Noddy; and others, Innocence 
Faircloth, Matthias Charter-party, and Master 
Bubble. One of the chapters devoted to the account 
of his first arrest and imprisonment, is entitled, 
" How the nine worthies sent mine host at Mare- 
Mount into the enchanted castle at Plymouth, and 
terrified him with the Monster Briareus." 

Like a Jack-in-the-box, the irrepressible Morton 
again turned up in New England in 1643, but 
was quickly pounced upon by the Boston authori- 
ties, and brought before the magistrates to answer 
for his slanderous book, and for a libellous letter. 
He was fined one hundred pounds, but being unable 
to pay was detained in prison for a length of time, 
only his grey hairs saving him from the whipping- 
post. On his release the advance of age and infir- 
mities prevented another organization of classical 
revels amongst unsophisticated Indians. Poverty 
and misery were the chief actors in the last scene 
of the Morton drama ; as the curtain dropped there 
were no loud plaudits from merry men to give a 
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joyful exit to the Bacchanalian hero. Such was the 
end of one of the first Englishmen who provided 
" barrels of Plague " and weapons of civilization to 
the red braves of America, 



CHAPTER XIV, 

YOUNG AMERICA. 

Standish, a man of many parts, but a man of war bom — 
The captain marches to the relief of Englishmen, and has to 
take Massasoiet under his wing — No powder, and a ''great 
army* to fight — The founders of Boston and Salem — The 
growth of America — Wolves' heads — Long sermons and the 
tithing-man — St.andish in church — Foot- warmers — Man- 
cages and stocks — Curious names — Standish removes to 
Duxbury — Marriage of his son with Sarah Alden. 

Captain Standish had little leisure to devote 
to the home circle, which was now brightened by 
a group of happy children. Many duties, besides 
military ones, called for his attention, and, as one 
of the Governor's assistants for a long period, he 
took his place in the council chamber, and greatly 
influenced the decisions of his friends by his wide 
experience and sagacious judgment. In the early 
days of the colony his help was valuable in laying 
out the roads and streets of the town, in the 
arrangement and building of the houses, as well as 
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in the business transactions with England and 
the Indians. Wherever wanted, and in whatever 
capacity, he was always ready to obey the summons, 
and render assistance to the best of his ability. He 
cultivated his land and attended to his farm as far 
as time and opportunity permitted. His four or 
five acres, cow, and two goats looked insignificant 
when compared with the hundreds of acres and fat 
cattle in Lancashire and in the Isle of Man, which 
he now gave up as lost, at least in his own lifetime, 
for he still hoped that his sons might enjoy the 
inheritance of which he had been deprived. 

But a life of ease and bucolic pleasure was not 
the life to which he was bom. Nothing gratified 
him more than to be engaged in a military enterprise 
spiced with danger, and in which dash and decision 
were required ; whilst the fact of Plymouth never 
being attacked by the Indians, and the terror which 
the captain's name inspired amongst hostile natives, 
are alone sufficient evidence of the skill with which 
his military arrangements were conducted, and of 
his daring spirit when confronting a foe. 

After an interval of some three or four years* 
comparative quietness, the captain had occasion to 
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make up another party to resist unfriendly Indians. 
The Governor received intelligence that a small 
company of Englishmen at Sowamset had been 
attacked by the Narragansett Indians and were in 
danger of losing their lives. Standish, with his 
usual alacrity, got together his fighting men, and 
hastened to the rescue. A shower of arrows greeted 
his arrival at Sowamset, but a musket volley drove 
' the Indians into ^ambush, and on his reaching the 
house where the three Englishmen had taken 
refuge, only half a dozen of the foe were visible. 

Loud huzzas announced the approach of the 
rescuers, which were returned by shouts of welcome 
from the besieged men. A little longer and the 
succour would have been too late, for the Indians 
were preparing to bum down the house, and flames, 
arrows, or clubs, would soon have finished the 
occupants. Scouts were despatched, but nothing 
could be seen of the foe, although it was almost 
certain there were numbers of them in concealment 
A council of war was held to decide whether or 
not the Indians should be followed and punished, 
but it was thought desirable to return to Plymouth 
after a short rest Sentinels were placed on the 
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watch, and the other men returned into the house 
and slept, with their loaded muskets ready at 
hand. 

Suddenly the sentinels raised an alarm, and 
every man was on his feet in a moment. There 
was a sound of people hurriedly approaching — 
hum of voices, trampling, snapping of dry brush- 
wood — and Standish suspected he was to do battle 
with the Indian braves after all. But the noise 
came from a quarter different from that to which 
the besiegers had retreated, and Standish therefore 
came to the conclusion that another troop of 
warriors was advancing to the attack, and gave 
orders to his men accordingly. 

Presently, through the haze of early morning, an 
unarmed Indian was discerned, running madly 
towards the house. He proved to be one of 
Massasoiet's subjects, and announced, with wild 
gesticulations, that his master and a number of 
his men were close at hand, being pursued by 
the Narragansett Indians who sought the king's 
life, and that the king and his men were now flying 
to the Englishmen for safety. Standish was bound 
by the treaty of friendship, made a few years 
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previously, to defend the king, and therefore went 
out to meet him. 

" Welcome, Englishmen — ^welcome, Standish ! " 
exclaimed the terrified monarch when the captain 
had approached within a yard or two of him. 
Then he kissed the captain's hand, and showed the 
utmost relief on beholding once more the renowned 
slayer of Pecksuot and Wituwamet He said that 
Canonicus, the chief sachem of the Narragansetts, 
was on the war-path, with "a great army," in 
pursuit of him, and was now within a few miles. 

Standish had far from sufficient ammunition 
to contend with "a great army," although he 
guessed that probably the king's fears had mag- 
nified a body of about a hundred men into a legion. 
Nevertheless, it was well to be prepared for 
emergencies, so the captain sent off an express 
messenger to Plymouth for a supply of powder. 
But there was none in Plymouth, and the Governor 
sent on the messenger to Governor Winthrop at 
Boston. All that Winthrop could spare was twenty- 
seven pounds, which he promptly despatched. 

Happily, the fresh supply of ammunition was 
not required. Standish's spies had been scouring 
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the country, and came back with the report that 
the army of Canonicus, on hearing that Massasoiet 
was under the protection of the expedition from 
Plymouth, had turned back, and was now on the 
march to do battle with the Pequots. They also 
reported that the Indians who had attacked the 
three Englishmen had gone off to join Canonicus. 
Massasoiet — or Owsamequin, as he now called 
himself — was ready to dance for joy, and his 
gratitude for the protection of Standish knew no 
bounds. He would have liked the captain to 
accept the office of his permanent body-guard, and 
then his happiness would be complete. But Standish, 
impatient to get back to Plymouth, escorted the 
monarch some distance towards his town, and then 
set off home. 

A large number of immigrants arrived from 
England at Massachusetts Bay between 1628 and 
1640, many of them being persons in good circum- 
stances, if not wealthy. They founded Boston, 
Salem, Charlestown and several other places, largely 
on the model of New Plymouth, but were exempted 
from the privations and hardships from which the 
Pilgrim Fathers had suffered, owing to a plentiful 
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supply of Stores and necessaries for beginning life 
in a new country. Their code of laws exceeded in 
severity •that prevailing at Plymouth, whilst their 
narrowness and intolerance stood in very unfavour- 
able contrast with the more generous spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. One specimen of the petty 
stringency of the laws may be cited. " Ordered : 
no one shall take tobacco publicly, and that every- 
one shall pay a penny for every time of taking 
tobacco in any place." Membership of the church 
was essential to holding any official position, so 
that Myles Standish would have had no chance of 
employment in such a community. 

By 1634 some four thousand Englishmen had 
come over, most of them animated by the desire to 
obtain religious freedom, from which they were 
debarred in their native country. But, with strange 
inconsistency, they adopted, to a large extent, in 
their treatment of others, a system of religious 
oppression and bondage similar to that from which 
they had escaped across the seas. In spite of irk- 
some and unwise prohibitions, Engh'shmen con- 
tinued to flock to the new colonies, and thus to\v'ns 
and states gradually came into existence from the 
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little beginning made by the men of the "May- 
flower." For the next hundred years and more the 
Anplo-Saxon borders continued to extend, until, by 
1776, the white population of the country reached 
more than two and a half millions. In course of 
time, as knowledge and civilization marched on, the 
harshness and inhumanity which disfigured the laws 
were expunged ; a more tolerant spirit ruled, and 
antiquated customs disappeared. 

To go to church nowadays, and find two or three 
gory wolves* heads staring us in the face as we 
reached the porch would scarcely conduce to a 
devotional frame of mind ; but this was the sight 
which frequently greeted the American forefathers 
as they assembled for worship. A reward was 
offered by every town for the slaughter of a wolf, 
and as proof of a successful encounter the slayer 
had to decapitate the victim and nail the trophy 
outside the church or meeting-house. No doubt the 
sober worshipper^ on entering the building rendered 
inaudible thanks for a further safe deliverance from 
pests of their farmyards and sheepfolds. 

The patience in church of these forefathers was 
remarkable. They would sit for two or three hours 
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listening to a sermon of that length, and .would 
consider that they had fallen upon most degenerate 
and wicked times had they to listen to the fi.^teen 
minutes' discourses of modern days. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that there existed a most 
salutary institution in connection with religious 
worship. This was the tithing-man, who had many 
and varied duties to perform, not the least im- 
portant being to maintain the wakefulness of the 
congregation. He stood on guard in a position 
whence he could conveniently scrutinize the whole 
of the audience. He held a long stick or wand, on 
the point of which was fixed the tail of a fox. 
When anyone — ^lad or lass, head of a family or 
veteran pillar of the church — manifested an in- 
clination to drowsiness, this official advanced with 
stately stride towards the inattentive person and 
flicked him or her on the neck with reynard's brush. 
If one application of the remedy proved ineffectual a 
.second was tried ; and if that fail.ed, a vigorous flick on 
the head generally brought the culprit to his senses. 
If the Dean of St. Paul's or the Dean of West- 
minster suddenly appointed a similar oflicial, the 
sacred edifice would probably echo with gurgling 
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laughter on the administration of the specific ; but 
the founders of America were so accustomed to 
the waving of the wand that they thought nothing 
of it, and the preacher was not in the least discon- 
certed Did Captain Standish ever feel the lash of 
the reynard-whip ? It is natural to assume, taking 
the captain's warm disposition into account, that he 
wisely chose a back seat, and had a private under- 
standing with the useful functionary. Or else the 
tithing-man, being aware of the captain's tempera- 
ment, thought twice or thrice before venturing to 
flick that stout, well-set neck, lest dire vengeance 
might descend upon him after the service. 

There was no warming apparatus in the churches 
in the early days of the American settlements, and 
the women brought with them from home foot- 
stoves of hot coals, or else fur bags for the feet 
The men scorned to indulge in artificial arrange- 
ments of this kind, even in the hardest winter, and 
were satisfied with their ordinary- cloaks and jack- 
boots. Fortitude had become a second nature to 
them, and a sharp frost, with a sheet of ice in the 
harbour, was no hardship. The beating of a drum, 
or the blowing of a horn, was the signal on Sundays 
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to prepare for going to church ; but in later years 
a bell was used, first fixed in a tree, and afterwards 
in the church-turret 

The list of punishable offences after the founding 
of the northern colonies was a most formidable one. 
The punishments themselves were usually, for light 
offences, fines, exposure in the stocks or in the 
man-cage, and for serious crimes, tying the feet and 
neck together, whipping, and imprisonment 

One of the curious features in the history of the 
early settlers was the system which prevailed in 
many families of naming the children. Names 
were chosen from special circumstances, or from 
desirable traits of character which parents wished 
their children to possess. Patience, Fear, Faith, 
Humilitie, Mercy, Love, Experience, Good wife, 
Remember, Resolved, Wrestling, and Oceanus are 
specimens of the Christian names bestowed upon 
boys and girls. Some of them are decidedly pretty, 
but carry heavy responsibilities. Patience Jones, 
from the dread of falsifying hier name, might 
develop a nervous tendency, which would probably 
grow into extreme irritability. Humilitie Smith, 
ever striving to be humble, would naturally become 
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proud from the consciousness of being so much 
more humble than other people. The views of 
"Goodwife Flavell's" parents with regard to the 
main duty of woman are obvious from the name 
presented to their daughter ; but if Goodwife 
remained a spinster the irony of her name would 
be peculiarly provoking to its possessor. Master 
" Remember AUerton" possibly turned out a young 
man with defective memor>% simply from the per- 
petual mental strain to live up to his baptismal 
designation. " Resolved White " might have been, 
for lack of evidence to the contrary, a man of vacil- 
lating disposition, and requiring the assistance of 
friends in making up his mind. A child born on 
board the " Mayflower " was promptly dubbed 
Oceanus. He appears t^ have died in childhood, 
but had he survived there is every probability of 
his showing an utter abhorrence of the sea, and 
fleeing far inland for a place of rest Captain 
Standish wisely abstained from encumbering his 
children with serious responsibilities at their 
entrance upon life, for he called his four boys 
Alexander, Myles, Hosiah, and Charles, and his 
daughter, who died young, Lora. 
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In 1637 Standish and several others — amongst 
them John Alden — removed to a place eight miles 
north of Plymouth by land and three miles by water, 
and which was named Duxbury, after the family seat 
of the Standish house in Lancashire. The superior 
character of the soil in the neighbourhood for 
agricultural purposes was the chief reason for this 
removal. Sanction was given by the Government 
to the migration on condition that every man in 
the new town should be armed, that palisades 
should be erected round every house, and a line of 
defences across the entrance to the town. These 
precautions were necessary owing to the danger of 
attacks from Indians, and the distance of Duxbury 
from the Plymouth fort. The treachery of the red 
men was notorious, and although professions of 
friendship were profuse, yet it was feared that the 
temptation presented by an undefended town might 
be too strong for them to overcome. 

At Duxbury an event happened which entirely 
disproves the assertion of some that Myles Standish 
never forgave John Alden for marrying Priscilla 
Mullins. It also proves that, although Myles 
miserably failed in winning Priscilla, yet that the 
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folly of wooing by deputy, for which he was de- 
servedly punished, did not descend to the next 
generation. Alexander, the first son of Standish, 
wooed and married Sarah, the daughter of Alden, 
and thus the house of Standish and the house of 
Alden were at last happily united. 
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GRABBING FRENCHMEN AND SAVAGE PEQUOTS. 

Freaks of the French— Bombardment of Penobscot by a 
** mad " mariner — A drunken Governor and a wily adventurer 
— Tragic fray on the Kennebec — "Cutting one another's 
throats for beaver " — Arrest of John Alden — Standish to the 
rescue — The Pequot war — Horrible scene at Mistic Fort — 
Driven to bay in a "hideous swamp" — "We'll die first !" — 
The progress of civilization and the extinction of bloodthirsty 
races. 

In course of time the English colonists had other 
foes to combat besides Indians. The French were 
trying to gain a footing in America, and took 
advantage of the English at places where they were 
ill provided with means of self-defence. The 
IMymouth people established a trucking house at 
the mouth of the Penobscot River, away in the 
north, at Bagaduce, now called Castine. The 
superintendent of the house went off westward 
with most of his company on a fishing cruise, leav- 
ing four of his men in charge. He had not been 
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long absent when one of the Englishmen observed 
a French craft nriaking for the harbour. The ship 
soon anchored, and then a " false Scot," who ap- 
parently acted as interpreter and pilot, came ashore, 
and told a plausible tale of how the vessel had got 
out of her course, had sprung a leak, and was in 
danger of sinking at the moment when the master 
made for the nearest land. He also requested the 
Englishmen to be kind enough to give their assist- 
ance in hauling up the craft on to the beach for 
repairs. 

The Englishmen, entirely put off their guard by 
this seemingly candid explanation of the French- 
men's appearance, at once consented to render 
assistance, and in a short time the ship was 
beached. The Frenchmen were profuse in their 
compliments and thanks, and paid the utmost de- 
ference to the representatives of Britain. They 
were invited into the house and hospitably enter- 
tained, and showed no anxiety to commence re- 
pairing the ship. Having talked on various sub- 
jects, they began admiring the guns and muskets 
which were placed in the racks against the wall, and 
presently took them down for close examination. 
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Suddenly the French leader presented a loaded 
piece at the head of one of the Englishmen, and 
shouted, "Attempt to stir and you're a dead man ! " 
Another Frenchman held a loaded pistol at the 
Englishman standing at his side and uttered the 
same threat. These highwaymen of the seas next 
compelled their entertainers to deliver up all the 
goods under their charge, consisting of skins, 
blankets, coats, and other goods, to the value of 
about ;^500, and also compelled them to carry the 
goods on board under penalty of a bullet through 
the brain. It was useless to offer resistance, and the 
contents of the house were speedily transferred to 
the ship. When on the point of departure, the 
French leader tauntingly exclaimed, "Tell your 
master, when he returns, that some of the Isle of 
Rh^ gentlemen have been here!" So the pirate 
sailed away triumphantly, and for this audacioDs 
act of freebooting there was no redress. 

An allusion to the Isle of Rh^ was particularly 
galling to most Englishmen. The island was 
situated off the coast of France, near Rochelle. 
This town was a stronghold of the Calvinistic party, 
but was taken after a siege of thirteen months by 
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Cardinal Richelieu. The Duke of Buckingham was 
sent by Charles I. with a fleet and army to relieve it, 
but on attempting to take the Isle of Rh6 was driven 
off by the French, and he had to return home 
under the disgrace of defeat This blot on English 
military renown was something for the French to 
crow over ; and their crowing went on for many 
years, until, as we have seen, it reached the shores 
of the New World. 

A few months later a similar raid was success- 
fully accomplished at Machias, where Allerton, one 
of the Plymouth settlers, had opened a trading 
station, leaving five men in charge. La Tour, the 
French governor of Nova Scotia, seized all the 
goods, killed two of the men, and carried the others 
away prisoners. 

About a year afterwards, in 1635, another attack 
was made on Penobscot, where the trucking house 
did a flourishing business, in spite of the first 
robbery. A French frigate made her appearance 
off the coast, and, coming across a shallop from the 
station, her commander, D'Aulney, induced some 
of the Englishmen by compliments and subtlety to 
go on board and pilot the frigate into the harbour. 
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One would have thought that former experiences 
of soft-tongued Gauls would have put the English- 
men upon their guard against duplicity and 
chicanery ; but all the English settlers were not 
Captain Standishes. On reachingtheshore,D'Aulney 
made the men at the station his prisoners, and took 
possession of the house and stores in the name of 
his august majesty the King of France. In order 
to cover his mendacity, he made an inventory of 
the goods, setting his own price upon them, and 
promising that payment should be made in due 
time, which "due time" never came. He con- 
cluded the business by putting the Englishmen 
into their shallop, ordering them to go home, and 
enjoining them to tell all the plantations, so far as 
40®, that the French would come next year with 
eight ships and displant them all. With this fare- 
well bounce and bluster he compelled the gulled 
Englishmen to sail off to Plymouth. 

The news brought by the Penobscot men created 
no small consternation at Plymouth, for if there 
was any foundation for the Frenchman's threat, 
the colonists would be powerless against eight 
battleships. The Governor and Standish went 
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over to Massachusetts Bay to consult the settlers 
there with regard to co-operating in retaking 
Penobscot. But the Massachusetts people hesitated 
and quibbled, contending that the place belonged 
solely to Plymouth, and finally declined to render 
any assistance either with men or money. This 
short-sightedness, and lack of spirit and fraternal 
enthusiasm, was entirely unworthy of the Massa- 
chusetts people, who were so greatly indebted to 
the Plymouth pioneers. 

The Governor and Standish, true to the policy 
which they had consistently adhered to, were de- 
termined to defy the French, and to make an effort 
to regain their property, knowing that if they 
tamely submitted to depredations on a compara- 
tively small scale, there would be the greater prob- 
ability of the French carrying out their threat, 
and bombarding every town and village set up 
along the coast. They knew that an e.xhibition of 
unflinching defiance was the surest means of de- 
fence. They put their wits to work, and at last 
decided to hire a ship — the "Great Hope" — of 
three hundred tons, well fitted with ordnance, to 
bombard and retake Penobscot. Their business 
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shrewdness in making a bargain found another 
illustration in their dealings with the master of the 
iship, whose name was Girling. The bargain was 
arranged on the sensible basis of no success, no 
pay. They promised to give Girling seven hundred 
pounds' weight of beaver — equal to about ;^3SO — if 
he took full possession of the place ; if he failed in 
the enterprise he was to receive nothing. Girling 
consented to these terms, and Standish arranged to 
carry the beaver with bim in his barque, to pilot 
the " Great Hope," to help Girling in his attack, 
and agreed with the Governor to take command of 
the place when regained. The only flaw in the 
business was appointing Girling instead of Standish 
to conduct the bombardment. 

Standish's barque, manned by twenty picked 
colonists, sailed out of Plymouth with the " Great 
Hope" in her wake. On reaching Penobscot 
harbour. Girling, "rash and heady," flung his in- 
structions to the winds, and, instead of first calling 
upon the Frenchmen to surrender, began " shooting 
at a distance like a madman, and doing no hurt" 
Standish vainly endeavoured to bring the fellow to 
his senses, and tried himself to summon the be- 
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Sieged to give up possession ; but Girling went on 
banging away at random whilst the Frenchmen 
laughed up their sleeves, and Standish fumed and 
stormed at the master with no effect. 

At last Standish prevailed upon Girling to alter 
his position, showing him where he could come 
within pistol-shot of the house. Girling brought 
up his ship a little nearer to the house, fired a few 
harmless shots, and then announced that his am- 
munition was exhausted! The indignation of 
Standish may be imagined when he saw, too 
plainly, that tlie enterprise had failed. Here was 
another occurrence for the Frenchmen to crow 
over ! Had Standish been in Girling's place, Penob- 
scot would have changed hands in ten minutes. 
There was now nothing more to be done, and the 
"Great Hope" and the barque weighed their 
anchors and retired amidst the jeers of the French- 
men. Presently certain significant movements on 
board the " Great Hope " gave Standish abundant 
ground for suspecting that Girling intended to 
seize the seven hundred pounds of beaver ; so he dis- 
creetly set all sail, leaving the " madman " grinding 
his teeth, and reached Plymouth with his cargo intact 
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Again the Plymouth and Massachusetts people 
discussed the situation, but the latter persisted in 
their narrow and unpatriotic policy, and nego- 
tiations for a joint expedition entirely failed. The 
consequence was that the French remained in 
possession of Penobscot for a number of years, 
doing a large trade with the Indians in firearms 
and ammunition, until they were expelled by Oliver 
Cromwell in 1654. 

About the same period in which the Penobscot 
affair occurred. Captain Standish had to make two 
journeys to Boston, one of which was for the 
purpose of arresting a Captain Stone for piracy. 
This Stone — a sort of private adventurer, subsist- 
ing chiefly on people's weaknesses — came from 
Virginia to the Dutch plantation at Long Island, 
where there happened to be a ship belonging to 
Plymouth. Under the influence of copious draughts 
of ardent spirits, the Governor, Van Twiller, be- 
came his fast friend. On one occasion, when the 
Governor was maudlin drunk, he gave Stone per- 
mission to seize the Plymouth barque, and the 
latter, watching for a favourable opportunity, when 
the master and most of the crew were on shore, 
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went on board, hoisted sail, and started for Vir- 
ginia. He would certainly have got clear away 
had not a few Dutch seamen, who were indebted to 
the Plymouth people for many acts of kindness, 
promptly manned two or three vessels and started 
in pursuit They came up to the barque, boarded 
her, and brought her back to the harbour. 

On hearing of the audacious deed, Standish went 
to Boston, whither Stone had fled, for the purpose 
of taking him into custody for piracy. His inten- 
tion, however, was frustrated, for he found that the 
permission given by the drunken Dutch Governor 
prohibited a prosecution on such a charge — at least 
so the Boston wiseacres insisted. Stone was then 
expelled from Massachusetts, and forbidden to 
return under pain of death. With amusing audacity 
the fellow went to Plymouth, and, displaying an 
eagerness to mend his ways, received much hos- 
pitality from the people. But his conversion to 
high principles was illusory, for his real disposition 
broke out again in a dastardly attempt to stab the 
Governor. His misdeeds were soon cut short, for 
whilst travelling in Connecticut he fell a victim to 
the knives of the Indians. 
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The other business which summoned Standish 
to Boston again was in connection with his friend 
and former rival, John Alden. The Plymouth 
people had a patent from the New England 
Council for fifteen miles on each side of the Kenne- 
bec River, which gave them the exclusive right of 
trading with the Indians. Alden and John How- 
land, both Plymouth magistrates, were on a visit to 
Kennebec, when a strange pinnace was observed 
sailing up the river. It turned out to be the pro- 
perty of Lord Say and Brook, a Puritan, to whom 
Connecticut had been granted in 1630, and it carried 
a man named Hocking, who had come with a 
quantity of goods for the purpose of trucking with 
the natives. Alden and Howland informed him he 
was trespassing, and ordered him to return ; but he 
treated them with impertinence and defiance, and 
continued his journey up the river, where he com- 
menced business with the Indians. 

The two magistrates, with other men, got into a 
boat and went up to the place where Hocking had 
anchored, and again ordered him to leave, but met 
with an insolent reply. He would stay as long as 
he pleased, and they might do their worst. Alden 
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and Howland, after consultation, decided that the 
simplest method of getting rid of the intruder would 
be to cut his cables, and let him drift down the 
stream. They warned him of what they proposed 
to do, but he took no heed. Then three Plymouth 
men were despatched in a canoe to carry out the 
threat. One of the cables having been cut by a 
man named Talbot, " Hocking takes up a pece 
which he had layded ready, and as the barke shered 
by the canow he shot him close under her side in 
the head, so he fell down dead instantly. One of 

« 

his [Talbot's] fellows (which loved him well) could 
not hold, but with a musket shot Hocking, who fell 
down dead and never spoake a word. This was 
the truth of the thing ; the rest of the men carried 
home the vessel and the sad tidings of these things." 
Soon after this tragic fray Alden visited Boston, 
where, to his surprise, he was arrested and held to 
bail for complicity in the death of Hocking, on the 
complaint of some of the dead man's friends. 
" This we did," says Governor VVinthrop of Boston, 
"that notice might be taken that we did disavow 
the said action, which was condemned by all men, 
and which was feared would give occasion to the 



TT 
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king to send a general governor over ; and besides, 
had brought us all, and the gospel, under a common 
reproach, of cutting one another's throats for 
beaver." 

On hearing of his friend's detention in Boston, 
Standish was much concerned, and, needless to say, 
the fair Priscilla, now the happy mother of several 
young Aldens, dreading that the stringent laws of 
Massachusetts might fall with fatal effect upon her 
husband, felt the keenest anxiety. Standish, with- 
out delay, hastened to the rescue, and needed 
neither the imploring words nor the wan face of 
Priscilla to urge his intervention. Official com- 
munications between Boston and Pl3niiouth had 
passed on the subject, but Alden was still practic- 
ally a prisoner, and might have remained so for 
months to come, and then be brought to trial. The 
red tape of officialism might havegrown into a halter. 

The appearance of Standish in Boston created no 

small stir, for the authorities knew by past experi- 
ence that they now had to deal with a man of pesky 
temper, who would brook no rigmarole statement 
of the sacredness of the law, the serious nature of 
the culprit's offence, and the possible consequences 
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of leniency or evasion if the King of England took 
cognizance of the affair. Standish at once obtained 
audience of the Governor and the other magistrates, 
and waiving arguments on contingencies — especially 
with regard to what people might say about Chris- 
tians cutting one another's throats for beaver — went 
to the root of the matter. He demonstrated that 
the Plymouth people were quite within their rights 
in ordering Hocking off private property ; that, as 
he refused to go, they were justified in resorting to 
compulsion ; that they were only acting in self- 
defence in using firearms ; that if Hocking had not 
been killed he would certainly have killed, others 
besides Talbot ; and that, although it would have 
been desirable only to wound, and not to kill, the 
trespasser, yet persons defending their lives could 
scarcely be expected to choose a spot in an adver- 
sary's body where a bullet would not prove in- 
nocuous. Then he proved conclusively that what- 
ever might have taken place on the Kennebec River 
^-even if the Plymouth people had slaughtered a 
hundred Englishmen — Boston had no jurisdiction 
in the matter, and was exceeding its rights by 
detaining John Alden. 
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There was no denying Standish's reasoning, and 
the council, after deh'berating for a considerable 
time, decided to withdraw their warrant and to let 
Aiden go. Though desiring to act justly to all 
parties, as well as to avoid arousing the tongue of 
slander, both in the colonies and in England, yet 
the most short-sighted and narrow-minded of these 
grave and reverend fathers dared not throw a veil 
over the eyes of Justice in the endeavour to sustain 
the dignity, honour and Christian reputation of the 
colony. Standish and his friend lost no time in 
embarking in the shallop and sailing off to Ply- 
mouth, where they both received a welcome equal 
to the occasion — Priscilla no doubt being ready to 
embrace the bluff captain for bringing her husband 
to her arms again. 

On the breaking out of the Pequot war (1636-7) 
it was feared that the arena of hostilities might 
extend in every direction, and that all the available 
men of the colonies might be called upon to fight. 
It was therefore deemed expedient to train all the 
adult male population of the Plymouth territory in 
the art of war, for many of the population who 
were children when Standish's awkward squad 
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commenced operations, had now grown to man- 
hood, and were fit for military training ; whilst 
many able-bodied immigrants had joined the colony 
during the sixteen years of its existence who had 
no practical knowledge of the use of sword and 
musket This duty of military instruction was 
entrusted to Standish and a Lieutenant Holmes, who 
were to receive ;f20 a year for their services. The 
Plymouth colony also undertook, as the war pro- 
ceeded, to furnish fifty men at their own charge 
to assist in the suppression of the desperate Pe- 
quots. Standish was to take command, but, when 
preparations were completed and the troops about 
to sail, news arrived that the enemy " was as good 
as vanquished," and consequently the volunteers 
returned to their homes. 

The Pequots were the most warlike tribe in New 
England, and had made war upon the Narragansetts, 
who were now on friendly terms with the English. 
They had put to death several English traders — 
amongst them John Oldham and Captain Stone — 
whilst their latest deeds of violence and murder 

# 

were perpetrated amongst the new English colony 
in Connecticut. They murdered and mutilated 
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solitary men going to their work in the fields, 

attacked women, roasted a man alive, carried off two 

girls to the forest,* and became the terror of the 

colony. After peaceful efforts to repress their 

hostility had been adopted in vain, it was resolved 

by the Massachusetts people to organize a large 

force and attack the savage tribe. The Narragan- 

setts joined in the crusade and led the English to 

Mistic Fort, the chief stronghold of the enemy. 

The horrors that took place there are thus related 

by one of the chroniclers : — '^ So they went on, and 

so ordered their march, as the Indians brought 

them to the Fort of their enemy (in which most of 

their chief men were) before day. They approached 

the same with great silence, and surrounded it both 

with English and Indians, that they might not 

break out, and so assaulted them with great courage, 

shooting amongst them, and entred the Fort with 

great speed ; and those that first entered found 

sharp resistance from the enemy, who both shot and 

grapled with them. Others ran into their houses, 

* These girls suffered no injury, except from fright Their 
captors offered no violence, but were much disappointed on 
finding they were unable to teach them how to make gun* 
powder I They were in the end redeemed by the Dutch. 
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and brought out fire and set them on fire, which 
soon took in their mats, and their houses standing 
close together, with the wind, all was soon on a 
flame, and thereby more were burnt to death than 
were otherwise slain. It burnt their bow-strings 
and made them unserviceable. Those that escaped 
the fire, were slain with the sword : some hewed to 
pieces, others riin through with their rapiers, so as 
they were quickly despatched, and very few escaped. 
The number they thus destroyed was conceived to 
be above four hundred. At this time it was a fear- 
ful sight to see them thus frying in the fire, and the 
streams of blood quenching the same ; and horrible 
was the stink and scent thereof; but the victory 
seemed a sweet sacrifice, and they gave the praise 
thereof to God, who had wrought so wonderfully 
for them, thus to enclose their enemies in their 
hands, and give them so speedy victory over so 
proud, insulting, and blasphemous an enemy." 

The fort, or stronghold, in which these dreadful 
scenes took place, consisted of an entrenched or 
walled village, surrounded by a rampart, and a pali- 
sade twelve feet high, and containing some seven 
hundred Pequots and their wigwams. At each end 
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was a narrow opening, just large enough for a man to 
pass through. Soon after the attack comlnenced, 
firebrands were thrown over the palisades amongst 
the wigwams, and most of the poor creatures who 
were not burned to death were shot down in their 
attempts to escape. 

This murderous exploit was followed up by 
attacks in other places, the final scene being enacted 
in a "hideous swamp," about a mile in circumfer- 
ence, "thick with shrubs, and boggy withal." 
Throughout the night the arrows flew out of tbe 
thicket, answered by the bullets of the English. 
Two parleys were held, and the Indians were 
offered their lives if they would submit, and lay 
down their arms. The reply came, short and deci- 
sive, from those fearless savages — ** We'll die first ! " 
So the fight was resumed, and it continued until 
nearly all the Indians were either taken prisoners, 
wounded, or killed. In these encounters two of the 
English were killed, and sixteen wounded. 

At the close of the war the tribe was practically 
exterminated, about nine hundred being slain and 
captured. Most of the captive women and children 
were sent away to Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
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but fifteen boys and two women were consigned to 
slavery at Providence Island. In those days the 
inhumanity and injustice of slavery had not touched 
the heart of civilization, in fact, European traffic in 
flesh and blood was only just commencing. 

The Massachusetts people were possibly justi- 
fied in all they did in this war of extermination — 
even to sending women and children into slavery. 
Their conduct must be judged not by the humane 
principles and the ** sweetness and light" of the 
nineteenth century, but by the stem, flinty and rudi- 
mentary code of religion and morals by which these 
early settlers were guided. They founded their 
principles on Old Testament history, and if it was 
the duty of David, Saul, and others to slay the 
heathen by thousands, it was no less the duty of 
these " servants of the Lord " — ^so they thought — ^to 
slay the heathen Indians hip and thigh if they 
declined their friendship and showed a bloodthirsty 
spirit. 

But why should we judge these Englishmen of 
the seventeenth century at all ? Are not we of the 
nineteenth acting towards the Matabele almost 
precisely as they did towards the Pequots ? If we 
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are justified, then they were. It seems as if insati- 
able, bloodthirsty races must be sacrificed at the 
shrine of civilization if the world is to pursue its 
march towards that bright, evangelic goal — ** peace 
on earth, good will towards men." 

Had Captain Standish been entrusted with the 
chief command in the war there is every probability 
that externiination would never have occurred. 
The man who, by caution, shrewdness, and guile, 
could quell a widespread conspiracy with the sacri- 
fice of some half a dozen lives at Wessagusset would 
have been equal to stamping out the Pequot re- 
bellion without the slaughter of hundreds of men, 
the misery and slavery of women and children, and 
the extinction of the tribe. His short, sharp, skil- 
ful, and decisive methods were lacking in the Massa* 
chusetts commanders. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

IN HARNESS TO THE LAST. 

Confederacy of the colonies — Narragansetts on the war- 
path — An ultimatum gives a quietus — Indians and civiliza- 
tion — Indian magistrates, and one of their warrants — Standish 
anns against the Dutch — The fierce Captain is sent on a 
singular mission, which proves a failure — "Very auncient 
and full of dolorous pains " — Death of the Captain — " For the 
sake of Auld Lang Syne ** — The strange compact of the lion- 
hearted soldier with the lamb^like Pilgrims — ^A hero amongst 
heroes. 

The extinction of the Pequots had little effect in 
subduing the war-spirit amongst other Indian 
tribes. It seemed to draw them into a general 
conspiracy against the English, and threats and 
plots constantly came to the ears of the colonists. 
If it pleased them to make a united effort to relieve 
their country of the foreigner there would have 
been now no prospect of success, for the English 
had secured too firm a footing to be overwhelmed 
by these savages ; but widespread loss of life and 
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destruction of property would doubtless have been 
inseparable from a general attack. In order to be 
prepared for such an event, the four colonies — 
Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Connecticut and 
New Haven — resolved in 1643 to form themselves 
into a confederacy for mutual help and strength, to 
be called the United Colonies of New England. 
They agreed to assist each other in the defence of 
their joint interests against the Indians, and to 
co-operate in offensive warfare whenever the 
necessity arose. 

Before long circumstances occurred which called 
for a combined military movement The powerful 
tribes, the Narragansetts and the Monheagans, had 
entered into a treaty with the English not to make 
war with any other Indians without an appeal to 
the English. The former tribe violated this treaty, 
and engaged in hostilities with the Monheagans, 
bringing a thousand warriors into the field. They 
were defeated, and their sachem taken prisoner 
and executed — his head being " very fairly cut off." 
But still the Narragansetts continued the war, 
and increased their offence by sending an insolent 
answer to the English in reply to an urgent 
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remonstrance. They threatened to shoot all the 
white men and slaughter their cattle. 

At a meeting of the commissioners of the colonies 
it was resolved to raise an army of three hundred 
men to attack these fierce people : Massachusetts 
to furnish one hundred and ninety, Plymouth, forty, 
Connecticut, forty, and New Haven, thirty. Captain 
Standish speedily collected forty of his best men, 
and marched as far as Rehoboth, many friendly 
Indians joining him on the way. He met the rest 
of the army at Rehoboth, and an ultimatum was 
then despatched to the Narragansetts — " If you 
want to. fight, we are ready to begin at once." This 
message, together with the formidable array of the 
English troops, seems to have daunted the courage 
of the braves, for their leading chiefs promptly 
went to Boston and sued for peace. A treaty was 
signed, the chiefs agreeing to pay two thousand 
fathoms of wampum within two years, and to 
restore the prisoners taken from the Monheagans. 
So the army was disbanded, and for some years to 
come the colonies lived in comparative peace. 

In course of time the Indians became more 
amenable to civilizing influences, and many em- 
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braced Christianity after John Eliot, the " Indian 
Apostle" commenced his work. Churches and 
schools were opened in several of the native 
settlements ; the young people were taught trades, 
and European manners, customs, and laws found 
wide acceptance. Although to some extent brought 
under English rule, the Indians were encouraged to 
maintain a sense of independence, and some of the 
more intelligent chiefs received appointments as 
rulers, or magistrates, an arrangement which caused 
much gratification, and helped to dispel the des- 
pondency which fell upon the brave race when 
resistance to the foreigner was found to be useless. 
Amusing anecdotes are told of these half-educated 
native magistrates, and amongst them is one 
relating to a certain warrant, which, for its precise 
directions and absence of* unnecessary verbiage, 
could scarcely find its match. A theft had been 
committed, and forthwith the magistrate sent the 
following warrant to an Indian constable for 
execution upon the suspected culprit : 
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Quick you take him, 

Fast you hold him, 

Straight you bring him 

Before me, Hihoudi. 
Captain Standish, after the treaty of peace with 
the Narragansetts, was not summoned again to 
confront the guns and arrows of the Indian braves. 
Although frequently engaged in imparting military 
instruction, busying himself as one of the Governor's 
assistants, and in promoting the geperal welfare of 
the colony, yet his last years were chiefly passed 
amid the serene surroundings of his Duxbury 
home. 

Once only was there a prospect of having to lead 
his men to battle. This was occasioned by the 
war proceeding between England and Holland in 
1652-3, and the preparations made in the English 
colonies for attacking the Dutch settlement. 
Warrants were issued for the enrolment of sixty 
Plymouth men, to join in the expedition, 'and 
Standish, now sixty-nine years of age, was ap- 
pointed to the command. The English had been 
frequently annoyed by the Dutch, and there was 
good reason for suspecting that they had conspired 
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with the Indians to attack their neighbours. Ply- 
mouth, therefore, was not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of putting an end to their unfriendly and 
hostile manoeuvres. Always ready to hasten to 
the post of duty, Standish showed no signs of 
flinching now, though a grey-haired veteran. His 
martial spirit had been tested in many a conflict, 
but had not grown rusty. Fearless and valiant as 
ever, he buckled on his armour with as much 
coolness and as steady a hand as if he were playing 
the soldier with his children. Happily, when the 
sixty Plymouth men, with their commander, were 
about to start to join the war-ships of Cromwell, the 
news arrived that peace was proclaimed between 
England and Holland, and the Dutch settlement 
was therefore to remain unmolested. 

For the last time Standish put off" his armour, 
and then resumed his ordinary duties. The final 
mission in which he was engaged bore an entirely 
different complexion from all his preceding ex- 
ploits. It was truly a singular circumstance that 
this man of war should be empjoyed in an em- 
bassage that needed not the threat of the sword 
or any sanguinary measures to emphasize it ; but. 
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probably, there were weighty and private reasons 
in the minds of the Government for requesting the 
veteran hero to undertake the business. He was 
sent to several towns in the Plymouth territory 
where the people had been lax in supporting public 
worship, " to signify to the people the court's 
desire that they should take notice of their duty, 
and contribute, according to their ability, freely to 
the support of the ministry." 

No doubt some little alarm was created when 
the fierce warrior made his appearance in the sheep- 
folds of Marshfield, Rehoboth, and other places, 
lest the Government had despatched by him an 
announcement of blockade, siege, or imprisonment 
for their supineness in maintaining religious pri- 
vileges. But the alarm subsided when it was 
whispered abroad that the doughty David of Ply- 
mouth — who had cut off the head of the Goliath 
of the Indians, nailing it in triumph to the fort — 
was snugly ensconced in a chimney-corner, smok- 
ing the pipe of peace with one or two worthy 
elders or deacons. The house most likely was 
immediately surrounded by people of all ages, 

peering through the windows to have a good look 
18 
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at the bronzed, seamy face, and hear the gruff voice 
of the unconquerable hero who. had saved the 
English from tomahawks, scalping knives, and slow 
fires. 

Persuading and urging church members to con- 
tribute liberally to the support of the ministry was, 
as after events testified, rather outside the limit 
of the captain's natural abilities. Seated in the 
chimney-corner, he was "drawn out" by the 
"pillars" of the churches to recite his adventures in 
Holland and amongst the Indians — he would fight 
his battles over again, bringing tears, smiles, pallor, 
and laughter by turns to the faces of his audience. 
When the approach of midnight gave warning that 
ordinary bedtime had long since commenced, he 
jumped from his seat, stamped his foot violently, 
and declared he had quite forgotten to state the 
business on which he had been sent from Plymouth. 
We may pronounce his mission on behalf of "volun- 
taryism " a failure, for about two years later, soon 
after his death, Plymouth, urged by Massachusetts, 
passed a law " requiring the towns to levy taxes 
for the support of ministers and grammar schools." 

The captain suffered a painful illness during the 
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last few months of his life, although attending to 
his duties at the council-table and as treasurer of 
the colony, as well as helping his sons in the 
superintendence of his farm and the cultivation of 
the land. At length it was evident that the soldier's 
days were numbered, and on the 3rd of October, 
1656 — ^**very auncient and full of dolorous pains" — 
he died. His will was made only in the previous 
year, and in it he expressed a wish to be buried by the 
side of his daughter Lora and his daughter-in-law 
Mary Standish. Not until 1894 was the grave of 
Myles Standish finally determined. At that time 
his grave on the Standish farm at Duxbury was 
identified by explorations undertaken by gentle- 
men interested in antiquarian research, and it was 
marked by a huge boulder suitably inscribed. 

As a proof of the warm reminiscences of auld 
lang syne in Leyden, the following extract from his 
will is given : " Further, my will is that Marrye 
Robenson, whom I tenderly love for her grand- 
father's sacke, shall have three pounds in some- 
thing to goe forward for her two years after my 
decease." Isaac, son of John Robinson, had settled 
in the colony, and Mary was one of his children. 
Side by side with this extract, another from a 
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letter from Robinson should stand — ^written to 
Plymouth after the slaughter of the ferocious chiefs 
at WessagusseL **. . .Concerning j^ killing of 
those poor Indeans, of which we heard at first by 
reporte, and since by more certaine relation, oh! 
how happy a thing had it been, if you had con- 
verted some before you had killed any; besids, 
wher bloud is once begune to be shed, it is seldome 
stanched of a long time after. You will say they 
deserved it I grant it ; but upon what provoca- 
tions and invitments by those heathenish Christians 
[Weston's colonists] ? . . • Upon this . occasion 
let me be bould to exhorte you seriously to con- 
sider of y* disposition of your Captaine, whom I 
love, and am persuaded y* Lord in great mercie 
and for much good hath sent you him, if you use 
him aright He is a man humble and meek amongst 
you, and towards all in ordinarie course. But now 
if this be meerly from an humane spirite, ther is 
cause to fear that by occasion, espetially of pro- 
vocation, ther may be wanting y* tenderness of y* 
life of man (made after God's image) which is 
meete ..." 

Robinson, not being on the spot to weigh all the 
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circumstances which prompted the captain's de- 
cisive measures, was unable to form an accurate 
judgment of the " exploit " at Wessagusset But, 
in spite of his criticism of the captain's conduct, he 
loved him. Thus, the alert, stern, brave Myles 
Standish and the pious, sedate theologian and 
pastor, John Robinson, were bound till death by a 
tie of strong affection, the grounds of which have 
never come to light 

There is a great deal of the mythic element 
about Myles Standish, and much to remind us of 
one of King Arthur's knights. No one knows, 
for absolute certainty, where or when he was bom, 
who were his parents, how he spent the first half of 
his life, what was his creed, where he was buried, 
and by what strange attraction he — a brave and ad- 
venturous soldier — was drawn into the circle of the 
humble Separatists in Holland, to serve them, and 
fight for them for the rest of his days. With no 
evidence that he shared their religious opinions, yet 
we find him, throughout his association with the 
Pilgrims, enthusiastic and faithful in attending to 
their interests — no discord, no quarrel, no jealousy 
in any of his relations with them. On their side 
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the utmost confidence and trust prevailed ; although 
— with all their strict ideas — ^never insisting on a 
public profession of religion as a church-member, 
yet deferring to his opinion at the council-table, 
ever making him welcome in the home circle, 
esteeming and loving him to the end of his life. 
Surely, as one has said, there was never a more 
remarkable body of men than these Pilgrim Fathers, 
and, surely, we may add, there was never a more 
remarkable compact formed than this between the 
persecuted Pilgrim Fathers and the "stand-at- 
nothing" Myles Standish. 

If there is a solution of this strange connection 
attainable, it may be found in a feature of character 
common to the Pilgrims and Standish. With all the 
captain's iron nerve, self-reliance, stubborn will, and 
fearless courage, there was an effacement of self- 
interest, which was also prominently exhibited in 
the lives of the Pilgrims. With the captain it 
showed itself in his readiness to obey the call of 
duty at all times, without question, heedless of 
liazards, indifferent to consequences, making no bid 
for fame, no manoeuvres for pre-eminence. With 
the exiles it was illustrated from the beginning of 
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their struggles in England, when they gave up 
home, property, and friends for the sake of fidelity 
to religious conviction. Throughout the captain's 
association with the men of Plymouth there was no 
assumption of superiority, although in education 
and abilities he was head and shoulders above the 
majority of them. He took his place amongst 
them as an equal, worked as hard as any of theni 
in the fields, in making roads, building houses, and 
procuring food, and, as we have seen, was always 
ready to do the lowliest service in times of stress 
and emergency. Myles Standish was a hero, not 
merely as a valiant and successful soldier but in all 
the phases of his life and character. Heroism — 
"the god-like as revealed in man" — places Standish 
in the line of true men of worth, of whom both 
England and America may be proud. 

Little has been said in this story concerning the 
associates of Standish in Plymouth colony; but the 
majority were men built of the same stuff which 
formed the character of their military leader. Stu- 
dents of the oldest records — written by the settlers 
themselves — are struck by the absence of " log-roll- 
ing," of mutual compliments, and extolling the deeds 
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of any one of their number. There is neither exalt- 
ing nor belittling one another. Not even are the 
military exploits of Standish extolled, or the skilful 
diplomacy, the rare tact, and wise judgment of 
Governor Bradford. The chronicles are written in 
a plain, matter-of-fact fashion, striking events and 
heroic deeds being set down, for the most part, 
without a word of comment We have therefore to 
judge of the characters of these heroes by their deeds 
alone — to extract and build up character from 
solid facts. 

It cannot be inferred from the absence in these 
records of appreciative and laudatory passages 
respecting the captain's services that the chroniclers 
were therefore not fully alive to the debt which they 
owed to him as their saviour from annihilation at 
the hands of the Indians. Plymouth expected 
every man to do his duty ; and amongst " god-like " 
heroes, praise for attention to duty is neither sought 
for nor given. Plymouth expected every man to do 
his best for the good of the colony; and the 
consciousness of honest and strenuous endeavour 
was the chief recompense. 

Without Standish, or a man of similar capacity 
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and merit, the attempt to establish the Pilgrim's 
colony would have proved a disastrous failure, and 
England might never have peopled America. If 
the exiles had the will, they possessed neither 
the ability nor the experience to safeguard . the 
settlement from encroachments of the Indians. 
Without their captain they would quickly have 
been robbed and murdered, and other intending 
emigrants would have abandoned the journey across 
the Atlantic lest a similar fate should befall them. 
The experience, skill, boldness, and courage of 
Standish preserved this cradle of Young America 
from ravening warriors. ** The gauntlet of the man 
of wrath was the fold of the lambs of God." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

The Monument on Captain's Hill — Consecration of the 
site — " Auld Lang Syne" — ^Tribute to Rose Standish — Laying 
the comer-stone of the Monument — General Sargent's oration 
— A "clam bake'' — Inscription on the Monument — Sundry' 
relics — ^The real and lasting memorial of Myles Standish. 

More than two hundred years after the death of 
Standish, the American people at length showed 
their practical appreciation of the man who had 
done so much to lay the foundation of the great 
Republic. A number of the captain's descendants 
and leading Americans formed themselves into an 
Association for keeping alive his memory in some 
substantial manner. It was decided to erect a 
monument at Duxbury, which would stand for 
generations to come. The site selected was situated 
on the highest point of " Captain's Hill," which rises 
to the height of a hundred and eighty feet, close to 
the spot where Standish lived for so many years, 
and near a curiously-shaped rock, called "The 
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Captain's Chair." The land was given by Mr. 
Stephen M. Allen, the owner of the estate once 
farmed by Standish. 

In August, 1 87 1, the ceremony of dedicating the 
site took place, in the presence of two thousand 
enthusiastic spectators. After the opening pro- 
ceedings the following " Ode to Myles Standish " 
was sung by the whole audience : 

" All hail, departed chief ! 
The nation to thee brings 

An offering free : 
Not of mere bronze or stone, 
Nor set on hill alone — 
Our memories long have flown 

O'er land and sea. 

^ Fond hopes in Britain left, 
Of wealth and power bereft ; 

Still, spirit free, 
You wooed a frozen shore 
That we might evermore 

Wed liberty. 

"That seed of freedom sown. 
Through frost and blood hath grown 

A nation free. 
An empire, great in trust, 
A people full of rest. 
Millions that, happy, blest, 

All honour thee." 
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General Horace Binney Sargent, President of 
the Association, then delivered a stirring oration, in 
which the captain's work and character were de- 
scribed, and his influence in moulding the Republic 
was emphasized. The general thus concluded : 
** In grateful memory we consecrate this spot of 
earth to a monument of the great Puritan Captain. 
May its shadow fall upon his grave. For two 
centuries the stars have looked upon it At what 
moment at night the circling moon may point it 
out with shadowy finger no mortal knows. No 
mortal ear can hear the secret whispered to the 
nighty 'Beneath this spot lies all of a hero that 
could die.'" 

A musical performance and the prayer of con- 
secration followed, aiid then the assembly united in 
singing "Our Pilgrim Fathers" to the tune of 
" Auld Lang Syne." 

" Awake ! the slumbering hero comes ; 
. Arise, his spirit nears, 
To marshal back to ' Pilgrim Homes' 
Our sires from other spheres. 

For * Auld Lang Syne * they come. 

For * Auld Lang Syne,' 
And gather round those ' Pilgrim Homes' 
Of • Auld Lang Sync' 
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** Hosanna to our Pilgrim sires ! 

Bright memories round them twine. 
Our prayers invoke celestial lyres 
Around their homes divine. 

For * Auld Lang Syne ' we sing, 

For * Auld Lang Syne ' ; 
We'll ever pray for Pilgrim sires, 
For * Auld Lang Syne.' " 

At the dinner which* took place later, the princi- 
pal toasts were — ^**The President of the United 
States, and the Great Puritan Captain," and " Rose 
Standish, the type of womanly sacrifice ; her mantle 
has fallen on the women of to-day." It was a 
graceful act thus to remember the woman who had 
thrown in her lot with the captain, and shrunk not 
at crossing the seas to a strange land when the 
proposal was made to her, and who was one of the 
first of the gallant company to drop from the ranks, 
a victim to privation and hardship. 

The corner-stone of the monument was laid in 
1872, with masonic, military and civic honours. 
The Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company 
of Boston formed the military escort to the pro- 
cession on its way from the town to the summit of 
the hill, and no less than ten thousand people 
assembled to do honour to the departed hero. 
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Amongst this throng were representatives of all 
departments of American life, including distin- 
guished military officers. General Sargent, the 
chief speaker of the day, brought his address to a 
close with the following peroration. 

" High as the shaft may tower over headland and 
bay ; deep as its foundation-stones may rest ; 
brightly as it may gleam in the rising or setting sun 
upon the mariner returning in the very furrow that 
the keel of the * Mayflower * made, the principles of 
common sense, a citizen soldier's education for a 
citizen soldier's work, the principles of moral truth, 
manly honesty, prudent energy, fidelity incorruptible, 
courage undauntable, all the qualities of manhood 
that compel unflinching execution of the states' 
behest, — are firmer and higher and brighter still. 
And to crown them all is reverence to the Supreme 
Executive of Earth and Heaven, who knows no 
feebleness of heart or hand, and whose great pur- 
pose moved the war-worn Pilgrim's feet to seek his 
home upon this rock-bound continent, where the 
unceasing waves of two unfettered oceans roar the 
choral hymn of Freedom." 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies a simple 
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meal was served, consisting of a " clam bake," and 
presenting a forcible reminder of the hard fare 
to which Standish and his friends were restricted 
in their periods of privation and famine. 

The exterior of the monument was completed 
about two years ago, but no public ceremony sig- 
nalized the event It consists of a stone shaft, 

« 
rising one hundred and ten feet, on a granite base, 

some fifty feet in depth, and on the summit stands 
a bronze statue of the captain, in full uniform, 
and^nearly three times larger than life-size. The 
Standish Monument Association — the Clerk of 
which is Dr. Myles Standish of Boston — intends, 
as soon as sufficient funds are in hand, to build 
inside the shaft an iron stairway to the top, whence 
a magnificent view will be obtainable, also to lay 
out the adjacent grounds in park-like fashion, and 
to make a good roadway up the hill. A legacy of 
4,000 dollars has recently been left towards these 
objects, but a considerable sum is still required to 
meet the estimated cost. No doubt the balance 
will speedily be met by patriotic Americans. 

On the metal plate fixed to the corner-stone is 
the following inscription : — 
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THE CORNER STONE 

OF THE 

STANDISH MEMORIAL 
In Commemoration of the Character and Services 

of 

CAPTAIN MYLES STANDISH, 

The First Commissioned Military Officer 

OF New England, 
Laid on the Summit of Captain's Hill, in Duxbury, under 

the Superintendence of 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 

of Massachusetts, 
In presence of 
The Standish Monument AssoaATiON, 

by the 

M. W. GRAND LODGE OF FREE MASONS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

M. W. SERENO D. NICKERSON, grand MASTER, 

On the Seventh Day of October, a.d. 1872, 

Being the Two Hundred and Fifty-second year since 

the First Settlement of New England 

BY THE 

PILGRIM FATHERS. 

Site Consecrated August, 17, 1871. 
Association Incorporated May 4, 1872. 
Association Organised, and Ground Broken Junb 

17, 1872. 
Corner of Foundation Laid October 7, 1872. 
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A few memorials of Standish are preserved by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Pil- 
grim Society, and amongst them are two swords 
supposed to have belonged to the captain, and a 
piece of elaborate embroidery worked by his 
daughter Lora. On the removal of the foundations 
of Standish's house, a considerable number of relics 
were discovered — chiefly household implements — 
which are also carefully preserved. 

But the real and perpetual memorial of Myles 
Standish consists in the impress he left on Ameri- 
can life — an immortalization which neither the 
ravages of time nor the succession of new genera- 
tions can affect. It was chiefly in its military 
policy and operations that young America looked 
to the first pioneer soldier as its model and 
guide. His bold and courageous policy in dealing 
with Indian and other foes was closely copied by 
the military leaders of the first states which entered 
into a confederacy during his lifetime ; and from 
that period down to the present, the distinguishing 
qualities of Standish as a soldier and a patriot have 
been reflected in the military and political aspects of 

the nation's history. When right and justice were 
19 
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on his side, Standish stood at nothing, either in his 
military movements, or in furthering the general 
welfare of the colony. When right and justice are 
on their side, the Americans of to-day stand at 
nothing in the endeavour to accomplish their ends. 
Ancient precedents, time-worn etiquette, the red 
tape of officialism, danger signals of anxious friends, 
prophetical warnings about secondary consequences, 
prudential and international considerations cabled 
from afar — all such obstructions are usually scattered 
to the winds from start to finish. 

The go-ahead, dogged persistency of nineteenth- 
century America takes its rise from the humble 
little band of exiles who set their foot in olden time 
on Plymouth Rock, and especially from him who 
spent half his career in defending the lives and 
extending the influence of his heroic countrymen. 
Across the Stars and Stripes might be fitly em- 
blazoned, as the keynote of American prosperity 
and renown, the one word " Standanaught." 
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